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For the purpose of increasing our subscription list, and 
for the benefit of those to whom the increased price would 
be burdensome, we make the following offer. We will send 
the paper for one year to any old subscriber and to the 
address of any new subscriber for $4, provided the new 
address is sent when renewal is made. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Editorial. 


HE American Unitarian Association makes in vari- 
ous ways its appeal through the monthly bulletin 
and the communications of its officers in the 
Christian Register. After many years of experi- 
ence we begin to despair of seeing the day when 

Unitarians will treat their principal missionary agency as 
generously as they do other institutions. But we hope the 
time may come when it will appear to those who give money 
for good purposes that the Unitarian Church and its mani- 
fold agencies is the fruitful source of the movements, 
measures, and institutions which are so highly prized and 
so generously supported by Unitarians who are interested 
in education and philanthropy. We have given up the kind 
of denominational book-keeping which included all gifts 
made by members of a church, and which put them to the 
general credit of the church and denomination to which 
they belonged. The Unitarian Association reports only 
money that is given for the specific purposes for which it 
works; and that is well, although it makes the income of 
the Association seem small as compared with that of other 
missionary societies. But, looked at from any point of view, 
it is too small for the specific purposes to which it is 
pledged. It is now nearly forty years since $100,000 was 
raised in one year for the Association. Is it not time to 
match that record? Wealth has increased in these years: 
why not the contribution accordingly? 


a 


SurprisE has been expressed in various parts of the country 
at the appointment of Mr. Lewis, a graduate of Harvard 
University, who has colored blood in his veins, to be assistant 
district attorney in Boston. No one who has ever seen Lewis 
at the Harvard Union after a football victory, or who has seen 
President Roosevelt in the same place with the boys cheering 
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for him, would be in the slightest degree surprised at the ap- 
pointment. There are always colored men and women in 
Harvard University or Radcliffe College, as there are Mor- 
mons, Jews, and Christians. All are received as students 
of the university on a common level. They receive such 
honors as they win from the university for scholarship, or 
from their fellow-students for prowess in athletic sports, or 
other popular accomplishments. They go and come on a 
common footing; and social questions, so called, simply do 
not arise. There was no prejudice against Mr. Lewis in the 
class-rooms of the Law School, none on the field of ath- 
letic sports, none in the gatherings in the Harvard Union; 
and there is none among the many lawyers who know him 
and his record for ability and honorable conduct. 
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WHATEVER prejudices against New England exist in any 
part of the country, there is no State in the Union where 
there are not people who desire, when they visit Boston, to see 
the things that are most characteristic, and which best illus- 
trate the early history of the Puritan colony. Although 
Park Street Church is not a hundred years old, it is one of 
the few buildings remaining which were built before there 
was any railroad, and before the changes began which are 
taking all the beauty out of our cities, and temporarily 
making of them places where there are cages, but no homes, 
where there are troglodytes and cliff-dwellers, but no house- 
keeping and homely domesticity. Park Street Church sug- 
gests the time when it looked down upon the happy homes of 
men and women who had leisure, culture, comfort, and en- 
joyed life in a city where gardens abounded and the Com- 
mon opened out into the fens and meadows along the banks 
of Charles River. The church is to be sold. The ques- 
tion is, Shall it be sold and demolished, that a steel-ribbed 
business block may take its place, or shall it be sold and 
kept a perpetual memorial of a former age, and a suggestion 
of the better time coming, when with the effective enterprise 
of our time will be combined the gentler ways and more 
gracious culture of an earlier day? 


ed 


Our Baptist friend, Rev. A. L. Vail, who assisted in the 
discussion concerning the Baptist and Unitarian ideas of 
Christ, in our paper reviews the discussion, and then raises 
a new issue. He says: “If the evidences compelled me to 
think of Christ as Unitarians do, I would repudiate him 
alike in the interest of my intellectual integrity and my 
moral sense. To me he must be either God or demagogue. 
When I cease to admire him, I begin to despise him.” 
More than a quarter of a century ago a Baptist friend of 


ours said, “ Jesus was either God or he was an impostor,” to - 


which we replied: “Oh, don’t say that! That is the kind of 
talk that makes infidels, and we Unitarians have our hands 
full in bringing them back to some decent appreciation of 
Christianity.” “ But,” he asked, “ how do we make infidels ? ” 
“ Why,” we answered, “ people take you at your word. They 
say Jesus was not God ; and then they go to the other extreme, 
and abuse him as an impostor.” If Mr. Vail were more fa- 
miliar with the higher criticism, he would know that by it he 
is wholly relieved from the alternative which he suggests. 
We cannot, however, go further into the discussion at this time. 


J 


Last week an editorial remark was appended to a note 
from Rev. John W. Chadwick, who said concernirg Chan- 
ning’s reading of the woes, “There is a certain incongruity 
between such a denunciation as ‘Generation of vipers, how 
can you escape the damnation of hell!’ and any tenderness 
of expression.” We said Prof. Schmiedel would not admit 
that Jesus uttered these words. To this Mr. Chadwick re- 


plies that our attempt to crush him under the weight of- 
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Schmiedel’s authority impresses him “as ill-conceived and 
irrelevant.” Eliminating all personalities from the discus- 
sion, it may run in this way: The denunciations of the 
Pharisees recorded in the Gospels have seemed to many 
righteous souls to be opposed in letter and spirit to other 
teachings ascribed to Jesus concerning the forgiveness of 
enemies. Perhaps Dr. Channing or Dr. Francis would not 
have said that Jesus was not the author of these maledictions ; 
but now without any hesitation we say, and say it in unison 
with leaders of thought, not only in the liberal, but in many 
other churches, we do not believe that Jesus ever uttered 
such sayings. Prof. Schmiedel represents the extreme left 
wing of those who hold that the teaching of Jesus comes to 
us largely colored by the personal temper and opinions of 
his disciples. The word “damnation” has disappeared 
from the revised translation of the New Testament, and 
‘‘Gehenna”’ takes the place of “hell” in the American 
edition. We do not believe that any preacher of righteous- 
ness could maintain himself to-day and retain the respect of 
the people, who should address any audience as children of 
the devil, as serpents and vipers, invoking upon them 
damnation. 
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A younc reformer and philanthropist makes a great blun- 
der, when he girds himself for his work with the under- 
standing that the richest men and women in the community 
will have least sympathy for laboring men and the suffering 
poor. Making this mistake, he will naturally cut himself 
off from their sympathy, and so be confirmed in his error. 
Let him begin with the supposition that they who are 
prosperous are likely to have sunshine in their hearts, and 
he will be astonished to find how readily and gladly they 
will make him the means of communicating their sympathy 
to all who need their help. 


The Subconscious Life. 


We hear much about the subliminal and subconscious 
regions of the human mind. Scientific psychologists are 
working at the problems connected with the hidden parts 
of our mental constitution, while philosophic quacks and 
spiritual jugglers are reaping a harvest from disciples who 
regard with awe and wonder what they suppose to be mys- 
terious revelations from the occult world in which the soul 
comes into possession of supernatural power. By the new 
methods of studying the human mind we have come into 
the region of fresh. discovery, and begin to understand 
things that were long hidden and mysterious. 

When all this new knowledge becomes common property, 
much of the mystery of it will disappear; while in practical 
ways it will become helpful, as in education, in social rela- 
tions, and especially in self-culture and self-direction to 
good ends. Already we begin to see that much of the new 
knowledge was scattered all over the face of society, like 
ore cropping up from bed-rock, waiting only for the scien- 
tific prospector to understand its value and make it avail- 
able by.common sense. When one gets at the right point 
of view, he cannot think of his mental possessions for ten 
minutes without seeing that his own mind is to him a vast 
unexplored country, in which, indeed, he dwells, but of 
which he has in daily view only a small tract. Here he 
lives conscious of himself, while there come and go, to and 
from the region about him, things new and old. In this 
region dwell, as Prof. James has said, our memories and the 
springs of all our “passions, impulses, likes, dislikes, and 
prejudices.’”’ Here also abide all our “ intuitions, hypotheses, 
fancies, superstitions, persuasions, convictions.” In short, 
commonly out of sight and unthought of, are all the senti- 
ments out of which our emotions arise, all the forms of 
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character created by habit, all the ideas and prepossessions 
__ which in any time of great excitement come to the front in 
action, contro], and conduct, and which reveal to the world 
i the kind of life which goes on behind the fersona, or the 
7 personality, which is the effigy created by the conscious and 
__ intentional act of the individual. 
} The advantage of travel, of wide reading, of novel expe- 
‘ riences, lies in the fact that any one who comes into an en- 
tirely new relation with the life about him, immediately 
: begins to draw upon his hidden stores of thought, feeling, 
and knowledge, and build up a new personality, fitted out 
with all the necessary apparatus of thought and feeling. 
We say a man’s mind is enlarged by reading and travel. 
More true to the facts would be the statement that in every 
fresh experience one brings under his own notice and con- 
trol larger portions of his own nature. Often the failure of 
one’s plans, the necessity of doing what one does not like 
to do, the unwilling departure from one’s home or country, 
sorrow and disappointment, may easily, in later times, come 
to be regarded as blessings. 

When the homesick soul in its new surroundings begins 
to take notice, and to be interested in new tasks, or even to 
work without interest, fresh adaptations are quickly made, 
new furnishings of the mind are supplied, so that the home- 
sickness wears away; and the mind, wonted to new ways 
and new satisfactions, begins to take delight in them. A 
new section of the subconscious mind has been explored 
and put to use. Logic and reasoning have less to do with 
these things than we imagine. One says, I cannot believe 
unless I can see and test and demonstrate. But nothing 
is more certain than that any one can work a change in his 
own personality merely by changing his place, his attitude, 
or even his dress. A man who stands by the shore of the 
sounding sea, enjoying the beauty and sublimity of the 
scene, and is in harmony with it, is one person. The same 
man, betaking himself to a vast hall in which a multitude of 
people are wrought to uttermost tension of enthusiasm by a 
great cause and superb oratory, is a different person. The 
same man in the midst of a mob in the streets, excited to 
frenzy by some act of violent wickedness, is another man. 
After these three experiences he may be delighted or he 
may be horrified to find what new thoughts have come to 
him, what strange sentiments have risen into his conscious- 
ness, and what unwonted emotions have surged through his 

) conscious being. ‘That which lies within the domain of any 
human mind is shown not by what any one professes or 
even by what he thinks about himself, but by that which is 
revealed when strange events, unwonted scenes, and new 

| duties rouse the energies of the mind, and bring out what- 
ever is available for the occasion. He who puts himself 
habitually into relations that will demand of him ignoble 
sentiment and action will create out of his hidden resources 
an ignoble personality. He who habitually puts himself 
where noble thoughts play upon him and admirable duties 
are required of him will, out of his abundant resources, 
bring to light rare qualities, and out of them shape a gra- 
cious personality. 


Prof. Delitzsch and the Emperor. 


The wires which connect Europe and America have been 
bringing strange tidings from the German court. The 
kaiser is said to have listened to a lecture on the literature 
and sources of the Old Testament narratives. ‘This part of 
the report we may accept. The probability is that Kaiser 
_ Wilhelm has consented to be instructed by Prof. Delitzsch, 
who is a scholar of great renown. But of the rest of the 
report as it comes to us through the daily papers, we may 
believe what we please and deny the rest. If the tidings 
had come by wireless telegraphy, we should say that some- 
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thing had happened similar to that which was reported when 
the system was tried by the British fleet cruising in the 
Mediterranean. The fleet was divided into two parts, each 
trying to out-manceuvre the other. The admiral, so it was 
said, found it impossible to convey his orders by the Mar- 
coni system because his gvasi-enemies mixed the messages. 
They filled the air with nonsense, and even guyed the ad- 
miral on his flagship. 

Something like this must have happened in the case of 
Prof. Delitzsch. He is made to talk such absolute non- 
sense that it is impossible to believe that the kaiser, who is 
a religious conservative, would have listened to the discus- 
sion even if Prof. Delitzsch had lost his intelligence to the 
degree indicated by the Atlantic cable. But the point to 
which we wish to call attention is that Prof. Delitzsch was 
summoned to the imperial court in his sole capacity as a 
scholar, expert in the study and criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. He was not called upon to tell the emperor what he 
thought about the trusts which have had such an enormous 
extension in Germany, the causes of the business troubles 
which have brought to grief so many enterprising promoters, 
or the question of socialism with its bearing upon the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. Prof. Delitzsch no 
doubt spoke words seriously and wisely, realizing that in 
the imperial presence he was dealing with questions which 
will affect the fate of empires, kingdoms, and republics 
throughout all generations. Among all the mighty ques- 
tions which are surging to and fro in the hearts and minds 
of the Germanic race, none are more potent to bring peace 
or war, woe or blessing, than those which are connected 
with the authority of the Bible, the nature of inspiration, 
the sacredness of religion, the relation which exists between 
the State and the Church, and the kind of power which is 
generated in the common life under the leading of religious 
and ethical ideals. A progressive or a reactionary pope, a 
liberal or an orthodox emperor, laws, customs, and tra- 
ditions tending to maintain racial and religious prejudices 
or to abolish them, are at this moment second to nothing, 
among political and social contingencies, in their influence 
upon the common life of the people. 

Knowing in whose presence he stood, and what fateful 


‘issues might depend upon the slightest word or most errant 


whim of the emperor, no doubt the learned professor spoke 
words of truth and soberness, Four hundred years hence 
the historian may possibly mention that hour when the 
whole truth, so far as it is known to-day, was told to the 
emperor, as equal in significance to that other time when 
Luther defied the papal power. 

It has become the fashion to deprecate Biblical scholar- 
ship, theological teaching, the study of religious history, and 
anything like exclusive attention to the interests of the 
church. ‘The oft-cited remark of Dr. Herford, that . Uni- 
tarian ministers in England acted as if they expected to be 
kicked by members of the Established Church, in a small way 
illustrates the attitude of many religious persons to-day in the 
presence of the secular interests of society. In an older 
time the Church and its representatives assumed an authority 
which did not belong to them as persons; but they never 
overestimated the authority of the truth which they repre- 
sented, and the divine law of which they were made the 
ministers and executors. To-day we have rightly thrown 
away the claim of personal authority, but too often in doing 
so we have put to shame the Spirit of all truth and the divine 
law which are of right the most commanding forces in human 
society. If there is any sign against the Holy Ghost, it 
must be found in those who willingly allow the half-truths of 
superstition to mislead the world, when truth could be put in 
their place ; who permit religious hatreds to divide races and 
nations, when they could put charity in its place; who allow 
false claims of authority to distract the people, when they 
might proclaim liberty to all the inhabitants of the land. 
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The great days of the Church are yet to come; but they will 
not be here until, putting aside all thought of personal gain 
or the exercise of artificial authority, the sons and daughters 
of the Church consecrate themselves in every faculty to the 
service of religion, and assert once more its high claim to 
supremacy in all the affairs of men. 


Personal Influence. 


As the light of a lamp passes in instantaneous vibration 
from atom to atom till the whole room is radiant, or the 
quivering circles from a pebble thrown into a lake stretch on 
from shore to shore, so the silent impulse of a single life 
thrills from heart to heart till the very edges of humanity 
are touched. 

An invisible yet ceaseless current is flowing from every 
person, bearing its freight of love or hate, hope or despair, 
truth or falsehood, out into the highways of the world, rivet- 
ing the members of the human family together. 

No one can live alone. For good or for bad, personal 
influence inevitably finds its way to other lives, whether we 
will or no. 

This fact may at first sight seem almost appalling. Noth- 
ing to separate us? No uncrossable gulf between us and 
the lowest? The most degraded blackening with his evil the 
pulse of life that throbs on till it reaches us. 

Yet we should remember that neither is there any barrier 
above. Even our faintest aspiration or feeblest effort wakens 
some response, quickens some sympathy, in hearts purer than 
our own, finds expression through lips more eloquent than 
ours, and lives in lives nobler and holier. Thus we are 
inspired to go on, knowing that the little we do is caught up 
and carried higher through endless chains of secretly com- 
municating human lives. Thus we may find strength and 
cheer in the saddest hour, knowing that we are not alone, 
not outcast, not cut off from help, but that invisible ties 
unite us and all we are and all we do, both above and 
below, with the vast host of aspiring humanity. Wonderful, 
indeed, is it not? To think how one frail little being may 
thus influence the whole world! But let us mark this: it is 
not always the same way. It is for good or for bad. 

It must be one or the other. 

If you ever lie, or practise any deceit, think evil, or act 
dishonestly, then you are injecting poison into the arteries 
of all the world’s life. 

If you are harsh and unkind, cruel or unjust, you are 
injuring the delicate fibres that must be woven into the 
world’s judgment robe. In every wrong, every baseness, 
meanness, or selfishness, you are harming not yourself alone, 
but the whole great family of man. 

And, on the other hand, when you speak fearlessly a brave, 
true word, when you perform cheerfully a hard and trying 
task, whenever you are faithful, earnest, honest, patient, 
pure, whether you know it or not, you are strengthening the 
unseen impulses which make for nobility and higher man- 
hood throughout the world. You are guiding some one else 
into the right path. You are dissipating some blinding 
cloud and letting more divine sunlight into darkened corners. 
You are creating goodness. Unborn immortal souls will 
some day or other rise up and call you blessed, for the 
power you started ennobled them. You are hand in hand 
with the Infinite. You are about the wonderful Father’s 
wonderful business. 

There is not one of the very least of all the great human 
race who is not every day thus exercising personal influence 
upon the world. 

And this always, ceaselessly. 

There are times, no doubt, when we think we are alone. 
Moments when we imagine no eye sees us, no heart feels 
the throbbing of our own. But you may be quite sure it 
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never can* be so. No human being can escape from the 
world’s atmosphere. ‘Though he fly to the uttermost parts 
of the sea or hide in the depths of the dense city, some life 
is affected by his. 

We cannot keep the influence of our own thoughts, our 
own emotions, to ourselves. If we secretly mourn and 
refuse to speak, the world misses our voice. If we look 
depressed, some one notes it and sighs. The fountain of 
the heart plays its stream of feeling over our whole being, 
and dyes our every expression with spiritual and immortal 
tints. 

Surely, then, when once we really recognize this profound 
truth, we shall seek earnestly to make the most of this 
invisible bond which binds us to the whole world. 

Remembering our divine relationship to all, knowing how 
the very words of our lips and the tones of our voice will 
vibrate on and on, through countless lives, as the sound of 
a bugle-note echoes in a thousand reverberations through 
the mountain passes, far, far beyond recall, we shall strive 
to speak no words but such as carry cheer, hope, gladness, 
where they pass. 

Seeing how inevitable it is that the least compromise with 
wrong, the smallest harmful act, will stain not our own hands 
only, but the lives of those we never know or see, shall we 
not exert greater effort to keep our daily conduct at its 
highest level? 

How the slightest action, the smallest of our little duties, 
takes on new importance when seen in this marvellous rela- 
tion to the world at large! The wise and the learned and 
the powerful and the great cannot say unto the poor and 
the weak and the lowly and unknown, We have no need of 
thee! We are all not only precious in the sight of God, but 
of incalculable value to each other. Who can measure the 
divine possibilities that are in our hands? 

Everywhere around and about us run the invisible 

streams of vital life, more subtle than the electric spark, 
more mysterious than the energy that rolls the stars along 
their trackless way, streams that ceaselessly, whether we 
will or no, carry the impulse of our secret life, far and near, 
out into the throbbing tide of the great world’s hopes and 
fears. 
_ By every] brave and cheerful effort we are reforming, 
uplifting, renewing, inspiring, hearts and souls we never 
heard of, never knew, the whole world becoming stronger, 
for every bit of moral courage we create, sweeter for every 
kindly look we give, holier for every good deed we do. 


American?(nitarian Association. 


On Hauling down the Flag. 


Every now and then somebody in our ranks forgets the 
fundamental principle of our Unitarian service for mankind, 
and gives his allegiance to a service which is based on an 
entirely different conception of the need of mankind. The 
Unitarian principle of human service, if I am not mistaken, 
is that we are trying to give spiritual enlightenment, not to 
give salvation. The majority of our fellow-workers in the 
ranks of Christendom are trying to give salvation from cer- 
tain perils or evils to which human souls are assumed to be 
exposed. That is a logical conception of service for any 
who -believe that human nature is a fallen or evil thing. 
But there are many giving themselves to that conception of 
human service whose loyalty is not so logical because they 
at the same time try to maintain their belief in the perfect- 
ability of human nature and the evolutionary progress of 
all things. 
larger vision of service, they are giving themselves to the 


theory that human lives need to be saved from trouble, or 


Notwithstanding the fact that they have seen a 
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from disease, or from unjust social conditions, or from some 
other hard aspect of life as it now is. 

All these efforts are to be commended, provided the men 
who engage in them understand what they are doing. They 
should understand that this is the old conception of service, 
based fundamentally on distrust of human nature and a 
belief in the necessity of salvation. But any to whom has 
been given the privilege of serving mankind on the new 
basis of respect for the individual soul and acceptance of 
life as a real opportunity, whatsoever its conditions, are 
abandoning a greater service for a lesser, if they suppose 
that the work of giving to the individual spiritual strength 
is a less effective work than that of trying to save indi- 
viduals from any sort of strife or peril. The fact is that 
the grandest work which can be done for any individual is 
to arouse his personal courage, intensify his moral earnest- 
ness, and reveal to him the actual relation that exists be- 
tween his soul and God. This is the work which is called 
above that of spiritual enlightenment. 

Many churches may be directing their energies more or 
less actively to this service. But it is the cardinal principle 
of Unitarian endeavor, and the work which the Unitarian 
church is capable of doing under this exalted principle has 
hardly begun in the world. We believe that every person 
needs this enlightenment, and does not so much need any- 
thing that can be classed as salvation, or at any rate that 
any need of salvation is so distinctively a temporary need 
that it may on the whole be overlooked by any who are 
great enough of soul and broad enough of vision to direct 
their brotherly endeavors to the work of giving enlighten- 
ment. 

Hasty critics of the liberal church are wont to say that 
the church is neglecting human affairs, and putting itself 
apart from real life, if it is not giving all its energy and em- 
phasis to that which concerns the body’s freedom from pain 
and calamity and the mind’s freedom from anxiety. In 


- such a criticism any man betrays his lack of comprehension 
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of the value of the larger service which is rendered to an 
individual when he is set right in his point of view concern- 
ing his life and the universe and God. For instance, to 
plead for a reconstruction of the economic relations between 
man and man which now pertain is a very limited and anti- 
quated plea as compared with the conception of human ser- 
vice which he has who endeavors to make every person 
understand that the eternal God loves him and keeps 
hold of his life in the midst of its difficulties. When any 
person is once convinced of that truth, so deeply con- 
vinced of it that it can rule his moods, his judgments of 
life, and his dealings with his own opportunities, then that 
person has learned life’s supreme lesson. He has been 
enlightened concerning life’s deepest ties and possibil- 
ities, and the word “salvation” ceases to hold any per- 
sonal meaning for him. There is nothing he desires to be 
saved from. On the contrary, his spiritual attitude is stead- 
fastly that of eagerness in seeking for and availing himself 
of life’s divinely given opportunities. He finds that he is 
growing rather than dodging perils. He knows that the 
chief force in control of his life, next to the love of God, is 
his own self-reliant conviction that he can make something 
of his life. 

Now I submit that any person who has the privilege of 
trying to do this great thing for many, but who turns from 
it to the older and less noble efforts to give salvation from 
difficulty, is a person who has hauled down his flag. Of 
course, if any flag is wrongfully set aloft, it should be hauled 
down; but, when any flag stands for life’s greatest things, it 
should not be hauled down. Therefore, let all Unitarian 


workers, while maintaining all brotherly sympathy for every 


good effort that any good man puts forth in the world, keep 
steac ‘in mind the noble pride which recognizes that 
their effort to give light and to teach men the universal love 
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of God, and the religious self-reliance which nerves the indi- 
vidual to make much of slight opportunities, is the broadest, 
largest, grandest effort for the good of mankind which this 
world at present knows. Cuares E, ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


So severe has the pressure of the coal famine become 
practically throughout the country that seizures of consign- 
ments of anthracite coal have been made at many points by 
individuals or by communities in the- past fortnight. In no 
instance so far have these seizures been accompanied by 
anything more than a technical violence; but there are 
grave fears that disorders will break out as the lack of fuel, 
aggravated by the severity of the weather, has aroused 
public temper to a given point. The gravity of this situa- 
tion is fully realized by the National Legislature, which last 
week took an immediate step to ameliorate the general suf- 
fering by passing a bill to authorize a rebate of the duties on 
all kinds of coal for a year. It is not expected this action 
will exert any appreciable effect on the supply of coal 
However, by its prompt vote, Congress showed its unani- 
mous appreciation of the difficulties that have been oc- 
casioned by the coal strike and the subsequent operations of 
coal-carrying roads and wholesale coal dealers. 


& 


DEsPITE pressure from without the State of Utah to pre- 
vent the nomination of Reed Smoot for the United States 
Senate, that nomination was accomplished practically with- 
out dissent by the Republican caucus in Salt Lake City last 
week. The opposition to Mr. Smoot beyond the boundaries 
of his own State has been based upon the fact that he is an 
apostle of the Mormon Church. It has been predicted that 
in the event of his election Mr. Smoot will not be permitted 
to occupy his seat in the United States Senate ; but official 
authority is completely lacking for the statement, which has 
found some currency, to the effect that President Roosevelt 
assured friends of Mr. Smoot that a Mormon apostle would 
not be accepted as a United States senator and that the 
President urged Mr. Smoot to withdraw from the campaign. 
It was evident at the caucus that nominated Mr. Smoot on 
Wednesday of last week that the Mormon apostle has a strong 
and devoted following in his own State. In his address to the 
caucus which nominated him, Mr. Smoot completely exon- 
erated President Roosevelt from the charge that he had at- 
tempted to interfere with the election of a United States 
senator from Utah. 

rd 


Waite philanthropists are endowing American universities 
with resources that have been hitherto unknown in the his- 
tory of education, it is apparent that foreign scholars are 
beginning to recognize the vast development of higher 
education in the United States. Prof. Wetz of Freiburg 
University, in a recent comparison of the scientific equip- 
ment of German and American scientific institutions, finds 
that the United States has an assured and growing advan- 
tage over Germany. Prof. Wetz points out that the foremost 
American universities are now better equipped than the 
German universities for comprehensive training, and that 
Germany is in danger of being surpassed by the United States 
in intellectual development. ‘German investigators,” says 
Prof. Wetz, “ often painfully realize the fact that their Amer- 
ican colleagues work under far more favorable circumstances. 
We have libraries, even numerous and good ; but there is not 
a single one where it can with certainty be reckoned that 
adequate material exists for the subject in hand. The larger 
German universities, like Berlin, Munich, and Gottingen, 
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have often attempted to get means for supplying the missing 
books, but in vain.” 
wd 


OFFICIAL, confirmation is lacking for the report which 
emanates from ordinarily reliable sources in Washington, to 
the effect that the State Department’s negotiations with Co- 
lombia for a treaty securing the rights to a canal route from 
Panama to Colon have failed because of the hostile inter- 
ference of a foreign power. It is intimated that this power 
is Germany, and that the unsatisfactory attitude of the 
United States of Colombia upon the various proposals 
made by the United States is due to these suggestions of 
foreign diplomats, furnished with moral and material argu- 
ments. In Berlin a vigorous denial is made of the report 
that German diplomacy has shown an interest inimical to 
the United States in the endeavor of the North American 
republic to perfect the preliminary arrangements for the con- 
struction of a trans-Isthmian canal, and the usual protesta- 
tions of German friendship for America and things Ameri- 
can are made, Whether it is true or untrue that Germany 
has interfered in the negotiations for the canal route, it is 
quite apparent that a serious interruption has occurred in 
these negotiations, 

& 


CIRCUMSTANCES which may foreshadow another inter- 
national crisis have arisen out of the attitude of the powers 
in the Far East. Despite the tacit agreement into which 
these powers had entered, accepting the general principle of 
the payment of the Chinese indemnity on a silver basis, the 
events of the past six weeks have shown plainly that the 
allies have not intended to grant this concession to the Chi- 
nese government, which has been formally notified that it 
must pay the instalments of its debt on a gold basis, This 
means that the amount of the indemnity will be increased to 
an extent which the Chinese government professes itself un- 
able to meet. In its reply to the demands of the powers 
the Chinese government has suggested the contingency of 
collecting duties on foreign commerce in gold, in order to 
equal the increased value of the indemnity. Such an aug- 
mentation of duties, the powers, of course, will not tolerate. 
The intimation has been made to the Chinese government 
that, unless it responds satisfactorily to the terms of its cred- 
itors, the latter will find it necessary to occupy Chinese ter- 
ritory, in order to recoup themselves. 


Brevities. 


The trusts cannot sell common stocks, preferred stocks, 
or bonds, unless the people buy them. 


To Americans it seems strange that Unitarianism should 
have in England, in the last century, made inroads upon 
Presbyterianism similar to those which in New England 
affected Congregationalism. 


When better days come, well-to-do people, who have suf- 
fered some of the horrors of the coal strike, will not easily 
forget the sufferings of those who never have coal enough 
to burn, and never have money enough to buy it. 


When the critic denies that some historic person was the 
-author of the laws, doctrines, or literature which have been 
attributed to him, few stop to reflect that whatever is taken 
from the one reputed author must be set to the general 
credit of humanity. ; 


The New Japan has a mission in the Eastern world. It 
owes its freedom and opportunity largely to the friendship 
and support of the United States. Our government can do 
no better missionary work than by giving aid and comfort 
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to the Japanese in their efforts to spread civilization on the 
continent of Asia. 


For some unknown reason, while a bill was passing 
through the House of Representatives, Washington, naval 
chaplains were excepted from a proposition to make the 
rank of naval officers, when at sea, equal of that of army 
officers of the same rank. Such an exception seems to us 
offensive and unjustifiable. 


Letters to the editor discussing subjects of interest which 
appear in our columns, are somewhat like the endless- 
chain letters. Something appears in our columns which 
moves some one to affirm or deny the principle or the fact 
stated. The second letter is printed. Immediately there 
come fivemore. They are printed. Then there come twenty. 
If they were printed, and the increase continued, the United 
States mail wagons would not be able to carry the burden of 
correspondence which would follow. A good rule for the per- 
son who wishes to write is to do so at once, while the subject is 
still fresh, before and not after others write, and before we 
are obliged to give space to other subjects. 


Many of our subscribers who have been brought up with 
the Christian Register from childhood ask, Who is the oldest 
living subscriber or in what family has the paper been taken 
continuously during the more than eighty years of its exist- 
ence? As our lists were burned in the great Boston fire, we 
are not able now to go back to the beginning. One name is 
given in a private letter, Mr. John Ogden of Lisbon, Ohio, 
who has taken it for nearly fifty years. It will be interesting 
if those who have received our paper continuously for fifty 
years Or more would give us their names. We are sure a full 
list would indicate families that have been helpers of our 
work and responsible members of the community wherever 
they may have been. We should be glad to hear from all 
our old subscribers on this subject. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Religious Experience. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I ask for a little space to say that I am among those 
for whom Mr. Shippen speaks in his letter printed January 
15? At least, if any issue is to be raised, such as he there 
outlines, I desire to be counted on his side. It has seemed 
to me that Unitarianism was in some danger of being vic- 
timized by its desire to make all things immediately plain 
to the understanding. It is not safe to allow any theory to 
warp one’s view of the facts of existence. The older creeds 
have not found it very difficult to construct a plan of the 
universe practically based entirely upon the idea of a tran- 
scendent Deity. But we have learned that there is some- 
thing beside the world of miracle thus evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the church. In like manner it may 
be easy to make a scheme of things based exclusively upon 
the idea of an immanent God. But that works out at last 
into a universe that is pure machine, Neither the bigness 
nor the perfection of that machine can save it from becom- 
ing hateful and intolerable to the human soul, because it 
really shuts out the main facts of our moral consciousness. 
The harder task of religious thought at the present day is, 
to fit together in some fashion the two ideas of divine im- 
manence and divine transcendence. If this gives us a God: 
which it is “impossible for the modern mind to accept,” so: 
much the worse for the modern mind. There is no use in 
trying to please that mind by going its road when that hap- 
pens to be posted thick with signs which proclaim, “No, 
thoroughfare.” Howarp N. Brown, | 

Boston, 


The 
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Mirage. 


Treasure the shadow. Somewhere, firmly based, 
Arise those turrets that in cloud-land shine ; 

Somewhere, to thirsty toilers of the waste, ~ 
Yon phantom well-spring is a living sign. 


Treasure the shadow. Somewhere, past thy sight, 
Past all men’s sight, waits the true heaven at last: 

Tell them whose fear would put thy hope to flight 
There are no shadows save from substance cast. 


— Edith M. Thomas. 


Varieties of Religious Experience.” 


BY G. B. 


This book has been before the public long enough to 
make its impression and show what is likely to be the result 
of it. Two or three peculiarities attract one’s attention, 
such, for instance, as the fact that a series of lectures on nat- 
ural religion contains mainly records of supernatural experi- 
ences, leading up to an affirmation of the supernatural as re- 
vealed in the abnormal experiences of men and women. 
It would be surprising, had not books by Dr. John Fiske and 
others had the same effect, to note the eagerness with which 
many religious people, of the most orthodox type, have ac- 
cepted with gratitude the meagre dole of supernaturalism 
dealt out to them at the end of the volume as the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Is this readiness to accept with grati- 
tude any statement in support of religion, which comes from 
a layman and a philosopher, an indication of the slight hold 
which the old-fashioned evidences of Christianity have upon 
the popular mind? It looks as if the higher criticism, the 
doctrine of evolution, and scientific agnosticism generally, 
had shaken the foundations of belief more than any orthodox 
churchman or theologian would be willing to admit. The 
physical triumphs of science have proved to religious people 
that scientific men and philosophers know what they are talk- 
ing about, and that a vast body of truth lies behind their 
opinions and declarations. Christians of the most orthodox 
type have been obliged to admit the authority of science. 
They have also feared that science was going to destroy 
their faith, or at least to make the grounds of it uncertain. 
Hence, it seems to us, the eagerness with which any testimony 
to the existence of a spiritual realm, with which human life is 
surrounded and permeated, is received and welcomed as an 
attestation of the truth of Christianity. 

As a psychologist, Prof. James has avoided the temptation, 
to which some of his fellow-workers have yielded, to explore 
the underworld, or the extra world, of the human mind, which 
in every human being lies below or outside of the realm of 
consciousness. He has not attempted to classify the phe- 
nomena of the subconscious, nor use to any great extent 
that which has of late years made the word “ psychology” 
mainly suggestive of the occult, the abnormal, and the myste- 
rious impulses which come and go in hypnotism, somnam- 
bulism, double consciousness, and the like. It is unnecessary 
in this article, and indeed impossible, to follow the brilliant 
professor in his always interesting exhibition of human ex- 
periences, and his expositions of them. In brief, he has 
chosen to discuss not the ordinary consciousness of mortals 
of the average type, but extreme cases of ecstatic experience, 
which show ordinary religious experiences raised to their 
highest power, and therefore, it may be, capable of yielding 
_ profounder information. 

Great use is made of the writings and manuscript collec- 
tions of Dr. Starbuck, who has sent out many questions and 
received many reports which he has put at Prof. James’s dis- 
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posal. In reading these and other accounts of extraordi- 
nary experiences, and also the records of the changes which 
naturally take place at the period of adolescence, we must 
make a distinction, which the psychologists have not always 
made, whether in this book or in others, between the things 
that have happened in religious growth, and unfolding to- 
ward a higher form of life, and that which must weces- 
sarily happen when we have become familiar with the 
facts of experience, and have learned their causes, their 
periods, and the most rational mode of treating them. Prof. 
James makes a distinction between the once born and the 
twice born. To illustrate the experience of the former, he 
quotes Dr. Hale’s description of his own experience of relig-. 
ion in youth. The twice born are those who go through 
a period of acute suffering, because they realize the sick- 
ness and imperfection of their souls, then, through conver- 
sion, break out into a joyous conviction of union with God, 
and the freedom of the Christian life. 

Prof. James seems to imply that they who have this 
double consciousness have a “two-storied” experience of 
the mystery of life, which must always be superior to the 
“ one-storied ” affair of those who have come to their relig- 
ious satisfactions by natural processes, without sudden and 
violent changes. And yet he says: “ The advance of lib- 
eralism, so called, in Christianity, during the past fifty 
years, may fairly be called a victory of healthy-mindedness 
within the church over the morbidness with which the old 
hell-fire theology was more harmoniously related. We have 
now whole congregations whose preachers, far from mag- 
nifying our consciousness of sin, seem devoted rather to 
making little of it. They ignore, or even deny, eternal pun- 
ishment, and insist on the dignity rather than on the de- 
pravity of man. ‘They look at the continual preoccupation 
of the old-fashioned Christian with the salvation of his soul 
as something sickly and reprehensible rather than admi- 
rable; and a sanguine and ‘muscular’ attitude, which to 
our forefathers would have seemed purely heathen, has 
become in their eyes an ideal element of Christian charac- 
ter. I am not asking whether or not they are right: I am 
only pointing out the change.’ Now no liberal Christian 
can be tempted to admit that the religion of healthy-mind- 
edness is not a higher form than the abnormal manifesta- 
tions which it is supplanting in churches of every type 
within Christianity, and even in the religions which lie out- 
side of it. They believe that this is the form which relig- 
ion is to take in the future, and that, while it is not so 
startling in its revelations of the secrets which lie in the 
divine life, it reveals not less surely the constant forces at 
work in nature and in human life. Power manifested in the 
tornado, the earthquake, or the eruption of a volcano, at- 
tracts more attention, and for the unlearned is more im- 
pressive and seems to reveal more certainly the universal 
energy, than the same power at work in the breeze which 
steals over the landscape, in the brooks flowing through the 
meadows, in rustling corn-fields, and in the birds which 
breed and sing in the branches of the blossoming trees. In 
the religious life a higher development is reached when the 
period of tornado and earthquake is passed, although by 
the agency of such things life has been made fruitful and 
peaceful. 

The important conclusions toward which we are led by 
this luminous but incomplete record and interpretation of 
religious experience are twofold. The higher control of 
which one is conscious in the religious life rises out of the 
subsconscious mind, in which hidden powers are aroused 
and come into conscious operation. This subconscious 
mind of man is itself surrounded by and open to invasions of 
power and influence from “‘a more spiritual universe from 
which it draws its chief significance.” Mystical experi- 
ences must be treated as realities. They are authoritative 
over the individuals to whom they come. Prayer, or inner 
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communion, “is a process wherein work is really done, and 
spiritual energy flows in and produces effects.” 

“‘ As regards prayers for the sick, if any medical fact can 
be considered to stand firm, it is that in certain environ- 
ments prayer may contribute to recovery, and should be 
encouraged as a therapeutic measure. Being a normal factor 
of moral health in the person, its omission would be delete- 
rious. The case of the weather is different. Notwithstand- 
ing the recency of the opposite belief, every one now knows 
that droughts and storms follow from physical antecedents, 
and that moral appeals cannot avert them. But petitional 
prayer is only one department of prayer; and if we take 
the word in the wider sense, as meaning every kind of 
inward communion or conversation with the power recog- 
nized as divine, we can easily see that scientific criticism 
leaves it untouched.” 

Prof. James does not commit himself to monotheism or 
monism in any form, but promises another book in which 
his belief will be more fully set forth. He hints at a theory 
of the divine existence or existences not unlike polytheism, 
which, he says, ‘‘ by the way, has always been the real re- 
ligion of common people, and is so still to-day.” His 
reflection upon this subject we shall await with interest, 
although the suggestion, that beyond and higher than our- 
selves are spiritual beings in which the broken lights of 
our personal experiences may be blended in a higher ex- 
pression, while these higher selves may be united in some 
larger unity, does not lead away from, but seems to us to 
suggest the one supreme unity from which all things pro- 
ceed and to which all things tend. The sum of the matter, 
so far as this book is concerned, seems to be that, selecting 
out of the total mass of religious experiences even those, and 
only those, which are connected with the forms of thought 
which are now passing, they bear witness to the reality of the 
religious life, and reveal certain grounds of faith. While 
liberal thinkers have set aside the abnormal expriences of the 
saints, together with the outworn beliefs with which they 
were associated, as not necessary to the higher life of the 
spirit, they see that human nature remains in all its forms 
still in contact with the spiritual world, and that its life is 
hid in God. 


A Psalm of the Infinite Presence. 


BY O. R. WASHBURN. 


I saw God standing by my threshold at the closing of the 
day. 

His presence filled the doorway, and his glory was about 
the pillars of the door. 

He made the fading sunshine his raiment, the sunset 
clouds the borders of his mantle. 

His word was in the tones of her I love, his greeting in 
the eyes that brightened at my coming. 

The peace of his invisible angels was upon the place; and 
I put off the sandals of earth from the feet of my spirit, for 
it was holy ground, 

I lifted up my eyes in thanksgiving, and acknowledged his 
infinite majesty; and he blessed me ere I was aware. Yea, he 

made his beauty to descend upon my house, and I saw the 
earth clothed with his unspeakable splendor. 

He wreathed the trellis with roses and the garden with the 
blossoms of promise, and the fragrance of his incense rose 
from the corners of my dwelling. 

As the shadows lengthened, I heard his choirs of tiny 
creatures singing in gladness for the coming of the night 
and beheld the evening star shining upon the pathways of 
my. Creator. 

. Then I drew near unto God, and entered into the joy of 
bis presence, 
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O Lord, infinitely tender, in beauty and in love hast thou 
revealed thyself: fire and sword have not declared thee; 
storm and anguish are not thy only messengers; priests and 
kings hast thou not made thy keepers, nor written words thy 
sole testimonies forever. 

Thou art the God of life, and he who beholdeth pure life 
perceiveth thee. Grant unto me in thy infinite mercy that 
I may ever find thee abiding in life and the Life abiding in 
thee. 


Ezra Stiles Gannett.* 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


A faithful Unitarian minister of old Boston, the Boston 
that lay on the further side of the Great Divide in American 
history, that is all that he was. Let us see what it was to 
be that in the middle of the last century (1824-1871). 

He was born in Cambridge in 1801, his father being the 
minister-steward of Harvard College, his mother the 
daughter of the minister-president of Yale; and he gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1820, first in his class. “ First,’ he 
thought, only because a certain classmate had been sick, to 
whom he therefore requested the college authorities to trans- 
fer the “‘ Master’s Oration.” In 1820 the liberalizing process 
that for two generations had been going quietly on in the 
First Parishes of Massachusetts, the very homesteads of the 
old Puritan faith, had just reached its crisis; and Harvard 
and Boston were the heart, or, rather, the head of the heresy ; 
for it was mainly an affair of the head, a movement of cult- 
ure. No wonder that the college-born, college-bred boy, 
with four or five generations of parsonage blood in his veins, 
found himself somewhat beyond his parents’ theology, a dis- 
tinct ‘* Unitarian,” and that he resolved to dedicate himself 
to the ministry of the now christened faith. So he went 
through the new Divinity School, and in the summer of 1824 
was ordained colleague with Dr. Channing, the famous leader 
of the advance, in the Federal Street Church of Boston. 

By Channing’s side! It was a trying contrast, half a de- 
spair, half an inspiration tothe young man. ‘Receive us... 
to die and live with you” was the text of his first sermon ; 
and the text was fulfilled by the fact. First, last, and al- 
ways he was a parish minister, spending himself for his 
people in the faithful old-fashioned-minister way. But no 
parish horizon bounded his zeal. ‘‘ Unitarianism” was to be 


organized, cast into doctrinal shape, published, and planted ~ 


out in the world; and he had arrived in the nick of time for 
it all. The very next May after his ordination the American 
Unitarian Association came into being (1825), and the boy- 
colleague — his elder not being quite ready for such out-and- 


. out methods — is said to have drawn upits constitution; and 


for the first six years, those of its scant welcome, he was its 
secretary and field-hand. In 1834 he again led the well-to- 
do Boston Unitarians into organization,— this time to form 
the “ Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,” a circle of mission 
parishes among the poor of the city,—and a second time 
shouldered, the burdens of a general secretary. He also 
started a little monthly magazine for the home, called the 
Scriptural Interpreter. The natural consequence followed. 
Twelve years of such strain for parish and for denomination 
broke him down ; and even a long rest in Europe, after his 
marriage to Anna Tilden, only availed to postpone the paral- 
ysis, which in 1839 left him a cripple for life. Two hand- 
crutches were henceforth his constant companions, and the 
quick click of “Dr. Gannett’s canes” became a familiar 
sound on the brick sidewalks of Boston. And the main of 
his work was yet to be done! Channing died in 1842, leav- 
ing him in sole charge of the large parish. The two col- 
leagues, the greater, the smaller, by their very unlikeness had 
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supplemented each other. 


of its life, ““ Transcendentalism.” 


his lofty utterance of the new faith made him a new apostle 
of the spiritual life. The younger man’s word was his 
deed; he was of those who organized, who worked to give 
the new faith a denominational body. / 

The controversy with Orthodoxy was now over, and the new 
denomination established in the land; and Unitarianism — 
never, after all, an establishment, always by nature a move- 
ment — was already unconsciously entering on a new phase 
Emerson out of the pulpit, 
and Theodore Parker in it, were the leaders in this ad- 
vance; and both found themselves treated as heretics by 
the previous heresy just out of the shell. The older party, 
almost to a man, were against it,— Channing least of any, 
perhaps. One radicalism is enough for most men. Mr. 
Gannett — by the make of his mind much more of a “ Chan- 
ning Unitarian” than Channing himself —argued strenu- 
ously for belief in a specific Christian Revelation authenti- 
cated by miracle as against the new beliefs in God as the 
Immanent Life in Nature, Christ’s perfect humanity, and 
the Bible as literature. To the end of his life that early 
vision of his remained essentially his latest vision in theol- 
ogy. But, whatever his conservatism of thought, his hon- 
esty of mind and his fairness to an opponent were prov- 
erbs in his profession. (Theodore Parker once said, “I 
would as soon leave my character with Dr. Gannett as with 
any one living”; and, when the great preacher left Boston 
to die, one of his little pencilled good-byes found its way 
“with earnest gratitude” to the other parsonage.) 

He took his turn in editing the denominational maga- 
zines, and printed many sermons in pamphlets. But he 
wrote no books. Indeed, he wrote little besides the ser- 
mons, of which oyer seventeen hundred were left in manu- 
script, witnessing to the strain of seventeen hundred Satur- 
day nights. But his repute as a preacher came less from 
anything written than from a gift of fervent, eloquent extem- 
poraneous utterance at a time when such preaching was 
rare. Once, looking back over forty years of ministry, he 
summed up his four familiar emphases: Self-consecration, 
the basis of religious character; Faith, a positive, definite 
belief respecting God, Christ, a miraculous revelation and 
its authentic record ; Righteousness, as essential to an expe- 
rience of the life eternal; and, “‘ grandest, holiest, dearest 
theme of all,” the possibility and joy of close Roaimunion 


' between the human soul and God. 


Peace, temperance, education, and many forms of paHe 
charity were the “causes” to which he gave himself. 
Against slavery the sermons bore solemn testimony; but 
disunion to him was no remedy for it,— it was slavery made 
more hopeless. And he was by nature too personally re- 
sponsible a man, with a hatred of war too profound, to allow 
him to stand with the active anti-slavery men. ‘‘Too good 
a peace man to be abolitionist,” said Wendell Phillips of 
him. During the war for the Union no war-sermons rang 
out from his pulpit; but his face appears in the Sanitary 
Commission group on the Soldiers’ Monument on Boston 
Common, and the Freedmen’s Aid Society had few warmer 
friends. 

As the years passed, the honors of able and faithful ser- 
vice fell to him; and he became more and more a father in 
the church, in request for special addresses and for the 
presidencies instead of the secretaryships of organizations. 
By 1865 his strength again ebbed; but he struggled on, 
white-haired and bending. Four years later his kind people 
had to accept his resignation from active duties, but begged 


him to remain with them, their senior pastor, as long as he 


lived. It was not to be long. On Aug. 26, 1871, while on 
his way to Lynn to fill a Sunday engagement, a train from 
behind dashed into his car, and the busy life was over. 

~ Memorial services of honor and love were held in many 
places, and men of many faiths were glad to tell their rev- 
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erence for his life. And for a few weeks, wherever in New 
England Unitarians met, anecdotes of Dr. Gannett were apt 
to mingle with their talk,— anecdotes of his humility, his con- 
scientiousness, his confessions of wrong following close some 
too hasty word, his quaint bits of asceticism, his painstaking 
niceties of justice and kindness, his impetuous eloquence, 
his zeal for his faith, his love for the “brethren,” his un- 
ending self-forgetfulness. ‘‘ Body, soul, and spirit, as much 
as in him was, he did the work of an evangelist in the city, 
for nearly half a century, in word and act. Wherever he 
was seen passing with his rapid step, jumping along on his 
two canes, men felt the presence of the sense of duty.” The 
canes, in marble, rest now on his monument, symbol of his 
unflinching, self-devoting life. 


His Life, written by his son, is for sale by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. It 
contains, also, a few of his sermons, and the story of the 
rise of Unitarianism in New England. 


Every life worth sketching suggests lessons. Let me 
add a few questions for the young people in the unions to 
talk over, if they will : — 

(1) Picture the two colleagues side by side. Should the 
young man have dared? Does it imply self-confidence or 
humility to do such a thing? Should a young person em- 
brace the /argest¢ opportunity that offers ? 

(2) Two kinds of religious leaders,—those who voice 
new ideas and ideals and those who formulate these into 
systems of doctrine, and embody them in_ institutions, 
churches, denominations. Can either kind be dispensed 
with? Which is the higher service? Which should be our 
first aim and our great endeavor as Unitarians,— to build 
up a large, strong Church or to be a Church of the Spirit? 

(3) What is it to be a “liberal” in religion? Can a con- 
servative be more liberal than a radical? Are conservative 
and radical equally necessary? Why are the men of one 
advance so apt to oppose the next advance? Is not Unita- 
rianism, if true to its inmost spirit and principles, always a 
movement of thought ? 

(4) A man’s Ze is greater than anything he says or does. 
If he is good, his se/fis a greater success than anything he 
achieves, however good that be. This same fact a great 
comfort, also, when we fail to achieve. “How a man’s 
truth comes to mind long after we have forgotten all his 
words!” says Emerson. 


For a New Year. 


BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
Ce met, 

The true way to win the world, to make enough of things, 
to get all that our seventy years can give us, to drink deep 
of beauty from Nature, to receive and give that love to men 
in which joy is found, is not, as these others say, to win 
impulse from the world without, but to bring impulse from 
within to the world without; is not to watch in order to 
gain joy and pleasure from the outward, but to gain a cer- 
tain beautiful temper of soul. That is Christ’s way of turn- 
ing things. As he said, “‘It is not that which cometh into 
the mouth that defileth a man, but that which goeth out of 
the heart,” so he would say, “It is not that which cometh 
from without that delighteth a man, but that which cometh 
from within.””’ The state of heart is that which makes or 
unmakes joy, which makes earth a paradise or a hell, and 
man a wonder that we love and honor, or a beast whom we 
despise or hate. And, when we have the true state of heart, 
then every impulse that comes from without—of sense . 
which brings beauty, of noble speech or act which bring 
with them kindling and hope — does tenfold work upon us; 
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does not pass away, but endures, being met by that in us 
which is kindred to the impulse. The outward is all-power- 
ful for good when the inner life is true. 

And what is this temper? Generally speaking, it is the 
temper of self-forgetfulness. But that is too large a term, 
and says nothing to those who are not self-forgetful. No 
one understands what it is to be freed from self until he is 
freed. Therefore, it is wise to ‘listen to four sayings of 
Jesus Christ, which may replace those of the Epicurean, and 
which will lead us, if we follow them and live by them, to 
that temper of self-forgetfulness in which we shall receive 
joy from the world of Nature and the world of Man. 

The jst is, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shal inherit 
the earth.” We may not think that Jesus meant that those 
who were of a patient, unobtrusive, gentle, submissive tem- 
per, were those who won kingdoms and lands and wealth. 
Christ was not blind to facts. He knew well enough — 
for he was himself meek and lowly — that it was not an 
earthly inheritance that the meek possessed. But he 
meant — and the saying is the fine expression of a habit of 
his soul —that habit out of which grew his vivid reception 
and delight in all things in nature,— that to those who had 
this temper all beautiful things belonged, belonged through 
the joy which they imparted. ‘Those who care for Words- 
worth will know what Christ meant when he spoke of the 
blessedness of the meek in their relation to Nature; for, 
though the poet did not own a rood of land, he possessed 
as his inheritance the whole of the north country. Every 
mountain, stream, and fell, all the emerald of spring and 
the crystal of winter, the gold of autumn and the fulness 
of summer, were his inheritance by the rapture he had in 
their grace and glory. Nature does not care for the laws 
of property; and all she has she gives to the heart that says 
to her, ‘I love you, I lay my whole being open to your 
power, submissive to receive, joyful to receive, made gentle 
with gratitude for beauty.’’ Yes, that is the temper of soul 
which inherits the earth and seas and skies,— every flower 
that blooms, every mountain side, all the forests of the 
world, all the clouds and stars, the gold of the sunrise and 
the pearl of dawn. 

And the second saying is this: “ Take no thought for to- 
morrow.” Be not troubled about the future,— about cares 
and business and riches, and what we shall do a year hence. 
Do not let life be absorbed in these things. They are nol 
fife: the true life is within us, in faith in God who will watch 
over us, in the glory and beauty of the world, in the love 
and hopes of men. If we are overwhelmed with cares of 
self and cares of family, if our soul is choked with thorns, 
we shall see nothing fair, and hear no music, and be joyless 
all our life. He has no freedom to love, no power to re- 


ceive, who is always thinking, What shall I do, where shall 


I bestow all my goods, what shall I eat, and wherewithal 
shall I be clothed? Let us give enough attention to these 
things to make outward life possible, honest, of use to others, 
—for care of others has none of that blinding or choking 
influence that care for ourselves possesses; but for ourselves 
let us take but little trouble, have no anxiety for all these 
worldly matters. Consider the lilies of the field, and try to 
live a little in their way. That is part of the temper which 
will make all our seventy years full of delightful change, 
quick pleasure, active interest. To such a heart Nature 
opens her arms, and human nature unfolds itself each day. 

The /hird saying is this: “Give, and it shall be given 
you”’; and this is different, strangely different, from the 
practice and teaching of the world. ‘‘ Take, and we shall 
have; keep, and we shall possess.” So speaks the world, 
so is its law of life. 

Give away, said Christ, and it shall be given you. But 
what are we to give and then receive? Goods, money, ma- 
terial things? If we give these away, shall we get tem 
back? No, Christ knew what he was saying. If we gave 
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these things away with the hope of receiving them back, he 
would not have thought that to be “giving” at all. What 
he meant was to give ourselves, give our heart to Nature 
and to Man, pour forth all that is in us of love and joy 
and interest. Then we shall receive the love and joy 
and rapture that we give,— ay, and more than we give; for 
Nature, that sends all her tide of life into such a heart, is 
greater than we, and Humanity, that opens her thousand 
arms to such a heart, is infinitely more than we are. The 
whole world is ours. Then, and then only, we shall under- 
stand the way in which Christ filled up that saying, and 
his meaning : “‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again. Good measure pressed down and run- 
ning over shall men give unto your bosom.” 

And the /as¢ saying is this: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” That is the highest of all, 
the crown of all. To see God in Man and in Nature is to 
see in them goodness, truth, purity, love, power, infinity, 
absolute joy, perfection, and all these working with ever- 
lasting creativeness in Nature, pouring forth themselves with 
the passion of eternal Fatherhood toward Man. It is a 
vision which whoso sees is freed from the false joys that 
perish and end in scorn, from the apathy which corrupts 
life, from the regret that life is so short, from the misery 
that thinks it so long. 

Then, having that purity of heart which secures right- 
eousness within our thoughts and right conduct among men, 
we see God moving and loving in Nature; and the vision 
frees us forever from the curse of seeing ourselves in Nature. 

Then, wherever we go, we see him in mankind; and the 
vision enables us to rejoice in men, to hope for them infinite 
hopes, to labor for them with certainty of success, to see 
beyond all sorrow and hate and pain the glorious close. 
And what we see in both, in Nature and in Humanity, we 
see purely because we are pure in heart. Nature is always 
clean and clear to us, men are always lovable and true to 
us. Out of that springs, day by day, joy, passionate in- 
terest, unbounded desire to go forward, quick, incessant 
life. Not an hour, not a moment, is without its movement, 
without its progress, without its loveliness. The beauty of 
the Lord our God is upon us. And our threescore years 
and ten are filled, more than filled; for now we know, hav- 
ing felt life, that it cannot die, that the term of earth is but 
the threshold of eternal life, eternal love, eternal joy, eternal 
peace. Here and hereafter God has prospered our handi- 
work. To enter the new year with these thoughts, and to 
live in them, is to enter the palaces of God.— Zhe /nguirer, 
London. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is sin when low things, however good in themselves, 
stand in the way of high things.— Rufus Ziiis. 


ad 


In all Nature’s vocabulary there is no such word as stag- 
nation. There is progression and there is retrogression, 
and each is a movement. She knows no other road, and on 
either of these two paths all creation moves.— W. D. Little. 


Sd 


So entirely does this helpfulness make our holiness that 
the same deep and strong principle is made to reach across 
the worlds, and, in the life to come, to give the faithful 
helper more power to help, as the best gift of God in 
heaven.— Robert Collyer. 


Do you suppose that God has made the rest of the 
world so beautiful that his laws cannot help evolving loveli- 


~ 
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_ ness everywhere as they go on their shining course, and 
that man’s work is an intrusion, the only undivine thing in 
all this healthy activity of the universe?— Henry Wilder 
Foote. 

“i a 

f The kingdom of God is as universal as the air and sun- 
light, is bound up with no particular church, and demands 
no feeling unnatural to man. It is of God, but it is for 
men. It rests in its heavenly place, far above the fret and 
fume of contending opinions, but in the midst also of the 
_ heart. of mankind.— Stopford Brooke. 


Pd 


The Greeks saw something divine in Nature,— caught 
glimpses of naiads by the mountain streams, and of dryads 
hiding in the summer woods. Their ignorance was wiser 
than our cold reason, which disenchants Nature of love and 
life. But wiser still the conception which finds God, the 

universal Father, above all, through all, and in all.—/ames 
Freeman Clarke. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Transfiguration of Life. 


BY REV. J. F. MEYER, 


Jesus saith unto them, Have faith in God.—MARkK Xi. 22. 


To transfigure is to change the appearance of a thing, to 
transform it, to change it to something glorious. Trans- 
figuration is transformation, exaltation, glorification. 

The purpose of this sermon is to endeavor to show that 
religion—that is, the great thought of God—firmly grasped by 
the mind, the faith in God appropriated by the heart, the 
communion with God realized in experience, and the belief 
in God applied to life can transfigure the whole of this poor 
human life of ours, and change its dubious countenance into 
an aspect of glory. 

We find a beautiful illustration of transfiguration in 
nature. Inthe country sometimes, after a heavy snow-storm, 

‘ the limbs and branches of the trees are completely clad in 
their snowy raiment. This will be followed by rain, or per- 
haps by warm weather, which quickly melts the snow. Dur- 
ing the night it suddenly grows cold again; and the trees, 
which in winter of course are bare of leaves, are clad in an 
armor of ice from top to bottom. Even the smallest and 

e tiniest twig is completely covered. Such a night is gener- 

ally dark and gloomy. Often there is no moon, and not a 
single star is visible. 

The continual dripping from the trees, when the snow be- 
gins to melt, has a melancholy effect. The trees seem to be 
weeping, and all nature seems to sorrow. Afterward the 
wind blowing through the trees makes a mournful sound 
like moaning. ‘The ice-encased limbs and boughs strike to- 
gether, and make a noise like the clanking of prisoners’ 
chains. But in the morning, with the first appearance of the 

sun, all this is changed. Every tiny icicle seems filled with 
‘sunlight. Everything glistens and sparkles and scintillates. 

- The whole face of nature is transformed. We are in a fairy 
world, in a crystal forest. The myriad points of the tiny 
ice-covered twigs glisten and sparkle in the sunlight like 
diamonds. It isa glorious sight. A new spirit of beauty 
has entered into the ice and the trees. And this strange icy 
_fruitage, this strange wintry blossoming, is as beautiful in its 
own way as the blossoming of spring. ‘This is transfigura- 
tion. This beautiful natural phenomenon fitly symbolizes 

_- what happens when the dawn of faith breaks upon a human 

life, and the sun of faith shines through every experience of 


————= 
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that life, even through the grief and sorrow, which congeals 
about one’s heart as ice about the trees, transfiguring all 
with a heavenly glory. Thus does religion transfigure the 
whole of human life. ; ; 

Joy, duty, and sorrow are the three great words of life. 


- Under these all our experiences can be classified. Joy calls 


for gratitude. Duty calls for obedience. Sorrow calls for 
resignation. Gratitude, obedience, and resignation are the 
three great words of religion. These are the three great 
virtues of the religious soul, and these three virtues are cor- 
related to the three great words of life. Therefore, religion is 
coextensive with the whole of life. Now religion can trans- 
figure the whole of life, because it can put a new content 
and a more glorious meaning into each of the three great 
words of life, into each of the three great experiences of life, 
in which all other experiences of life are included ; namely, 
That religion can transfigure joy is 
almost a commonplace of religious literature. That religion 
not only increases the natural joy of our life, but purifies, 
exalts, elevates, and intensifies it, is one of the commonest 
experiences of vital religion. Thus Sir John Bowring says 
that the radiance which streams from the cross of Christ 
can add more lustre to the day, even when the sun of bliss 
is beaming light and love upon our way. And Thomas H. 
Gill sings, “‘I want each joy from Thee to spring, each joy 
for Thee more bright”; that is, the thought of God makes 
our very joys and blessings dearer and brighter to us. And 
this is true because gratitude, which is the religious feeling 
or the spiritual state which joy should produce in us, is but 
an added joy itself. 

Gratitude may be defined as a lively sense of a great ben- 
efit received, for which no adequate return can be made, 
joined with love for the benefactor, and a desire to make 
whatever small return may be in our power. Such is the 
gratitude which we feel or should feel toward our earthly 
parents. Such is the gratitude we feel toward other earthly 
benefactors. Of such nature also, though far deeper and 
grander, should be the gratitude which we feel toward our 
heavenly Father, our supreme Benefactor, the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, the Source of all life, the Author of 
every blessing, the Fount of every joy. Gratitude is joy. 
This thought has been beautifully expressed in a hymn by 
one of our English Unitarian poets, the author being a woman. 
The central thought of the writer is that she would feel deprived 
of much joy — nay, she would even feel very sad — to see the 
path of her life strewn with blessings, and to enjoy all the 
good things of life, and yet remain in ignorance of the mys- 
terious source whence all these blessings flowed. 

The gift without the giver is bare. Itiscold and meaning- 
less. It wakens no bliss or joy, save in those who are utterly 
selfish and revel in material pleasures. Is not this true in 
human relations? Consider for a moment. Suppose that 
on your next birthday, or on the joyous feast of Christmas, 
you were to receive a gift which you prized very highly. 
Suppose it came unexpectedly, and suppose it were just 
the very thing which you long have wanted. No doubt 
you would be very glad, in a way; but would it not cast a 
gloom over your joy to remain in ignorance of the giver? 
The gift may be very beautiful, it may be very useful, it may 
even be very costly and valuable, it may be specially adapted 
to your own particular needs and wants, it may be ex- 
ceedingly rare and precious ; but, as long as you do not know 
the giver, the gift loses all its meaning, and much of its 
truest and highest value, and you lose most of your joy. 

But, ah! if you are the loyal and loving wife of a noble hus- 


_ band, and the gift comes from that husband; or if you are the 


devoted husband of such a wife, and the gift comes from that 
wife; or if you are a father or a mother, and the gift comes 
from some son or daughter who is far away, but who still 
holds you in loving and grateful remembrance ; or if you are 
the son or daughter of a truly good and noble father or 
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mother, and the gift comes from one or both of these; or if you 
are a lover, and the gift comes from the loved one; or if you 
are united in the bonds of a deep and true friendship with a 
dear and intimate friend, and the gift comes from that friend, — 
then your joy is magnified and increased, and the gladness 
of your heart is made complete ; for now the gift is full of pre- 
cious meaning which transfigures it with a new glory. It is 
the tribute of love or friendship. It is no longer a mere in- 
animate thing, for the heart of the giver is in the gift: it 
speaks a spiritual message, and glows with personal mean- 
ing. That which before was but a dead thing becomes al- 
most like a living friend, pulsating with the heart of love. 

So it is with the gifts of our heavenly Father. Those 
people who accept the blessings of life as a matter of course, 
who never acknowledge their dependence upon God nor 
thank him for his gifts, lose half the joy of life. Thus Helen 
Maria Williams sings, “Each blessing to my heart more 
dear, because conferred by Thee.” The gift alone is not the 
measure of the gift. Its value depends largely upon the 
character of the giver and the motive of the giving. It is 
true, the blessings of God are sweet in themselves, even with- 
out reference to the giver. It is sweet to enjoy simply the 
exuberance of bodily health. It is sweet to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of sight, to see the bright sunshine, the blue sky, the 
beautiful flowers, or the works of the great artists. It is 
sweet to enjoy the pleasure in sounds, to hear the song of 
the high-soaring birds, the babbling of brooks, the roar of the 
surf, or the works of the great composers. Domestic joys 
are sweet,— to have our loved ones near us and to feel sure 
of their abiding love. The joys of active life and strenuous 
endeavor are sweet,— to sweat and toil and labor with all the 
strength which God has given for some great cause we love. 
And, ah! ’tis joy, ’tis wondrous joy, to have sight and memory 
and a mind, and to slake our soul’s thirst for knowledge by 
reading and draining book after book, and feeding our intel- 
lect on the greatest thoughts of the greatest thinkers of all 
the ages. 

But all these glorious gifts glow with a new meaning, and 
are filled with an intenser sweetness, and all our joy in them 
is magnified many times, when we refer them all to one heav- 
enly Giver, and look upon them all as proofs of his love and 
tokens of his good will; if we look upon them all as but dif- 
ferent variations of one grand theme,— namely, God is love. 
To one who thus looks upon natural gifts, Nature herself 
ceases to be a dead thing or a machine, but becomes a living 
friend ; and there is no longer any need for Schiller’s lament 
for the gods of Greece. Thus religion transfigures all the 
joys of life and informs them all with new meanings. Let 
us be grateful, for gratitude is joy. Does not this open unto 
you a door into the spiritual life? You may not be able to 
adore nor to wrestle in prayer. The insight of the prophet 
or the poet, the mystic rapture and ecstasy of the saint, may 
be denied to you. The upper reaches of the spiritual life 
may be closed to you, but there are many doors to that life. 
Gratitude is one. We can all be grateful, and thus enter 
into the realm of true religion. 

Duty is the next great word in human life. Duty isa 
mysterious companion, one whom we have with us always. 
He seems indifferent to joy or sorrow, is not elated by the 
one nor depressed by the other, but remains with us through 
it all. The place of duty in human life goes deeper than 
either joy or sorrow. Duty is the star by which we must 
guide the ship of our life, whether we sail through joyful seas 
or whether we sail through seas of sorrow. Here is the true 
foundation of life, the real keystone to the arch. The great 
word of religion which corresponds to duty is obedience. 
This is the religious feeling and the spiritual state which the 
claims of duty and the experience of conscience should 
arouse in us. To obey is to comply with the will of another, 
to yield to the impulse, power, or operation of that which is 
without our own wills. Religious obedience is obedience to 
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God. It is to yield to the impulse, power, and operation of 
the divine spirit within us. Just as religion transfigures the 
joys of life, as we have seen, so it also enriches the meaning 
of the duties of life. 

Conscience is the voice of God. Duties are divine com- 
mands. Our brother’s need is a divine opportunity. Our 
ideals and aspirations are the inspirations of his spirit : they 
are heavenly, angelic voices, calling us to higher and nobler 
spheres of feeling and thinking, willing and doing. The 
approval of conscience is the smile of the heavenly Father. 
The reproach of conscience is the rebuke of the supreme 
Righteousness. The pangs of remorse and contrition are 
the castigations of the infinite Love. This is the religious 
view of life. This is the transfiguration of duty. Religion 
gives to duty a deeper and holier meaning. It makes the 
otherwise precarious authority and hold of duty upon our 
lives absolute and unconditional. It makes the relation of 
morality a personal relation, and moral obedience becomes 
the glad and willing obedience of one person to another per- 
son. Hence moral obedience, instead of being the dead, 
conventional, calculating thing which it is prone to be, be- 
comes like the enthusiastic and loving obedience of the child 
to his father. We are no longer like those who obey a voice 
which comes they know not whence. We are no longer the 
followers of an instinct whose authority is doubtful, and 
which may lose its precarious hold upon us at any time; but 
we are conscious of obeying one whom we both know and 
love. We know whose voice we have obeyed. Thus religion 
transfigures duty and increases its authority ; for how can the 
claims of duty fail to be strengthened if we truly believe that 
duties are divine commands,— the commands of one whose 
wisdom we cannot doubt, whose power we dare not defy, and 
whose love we would not grieve? 

Religion not only magnifies the claims and increases the 
authority of duty, but it also gives new strength and courage, 
and increases our powers of performance. The work which 
we are doing may be ever so hard, and success may be ever 
so slow in coming, yet, if it is God’s work, it is sure of ulti- 
mate completion and triumph; for God is on the throne, and 
all is right with his world. The ideals which we cherish 
and agonize to reach may seem far beyond our power 
of moral growth. They may cause us much moral com- 
punction, and call for many tears because we continually 
fall below them. They may seem difficult or impossible of 
attainment. But religion says they are God’s commands. 
God would not command the impossible. Therefore, if we 


persevere, and are obedient to the guidings of his spirit, ~ 


these ideals shall one day be realized, either in this life or 
in another. Religion converts duty into joy. It makes 
obedience a joy. Or, if there was joy in obedience before, it 
increases that joy. It deepens the joy of life, and broadens 


‘and widens the whole horizon of our outlook upon life and 


duty. Let us admit, for the argument’s sake, that men_may 
be moral without being religious. Such men are like men 
groping in the dark. They hear a voice, but know not 
whose it is nor whence it comes.’ But the voice speaks in 
tones of authority, and they obey. To the merely moral man, 
duty is clouded in mystery. The cloud looks dark and 
threatening. But the man of faith has seen the silver lining 
of this cloud, and heard a voice speak therefrom. Religion 
makes duty a joy by making it a personal matter. Every 
duty well done is an act of obedience to one to whom obedi- 
ence is due. It is an act of personal loyalty to one whom 
the soul both knows and loves. It is an act of loving grati- 
tude to Him who is the source of all the soul’s blessings. 
It is a communion with God, a holy and blessed sacrament. 
It is a lesson well learnt,— a lesson set for us to learn by the 
great eternal Teacher. Henceforth all duty shall be joy. 
Henceforth the meanest drudgery shall not be burdensome. 
Henceforth the most menial task shall be sacred, the small- 


est duty shall not be esteemed trivial. God has placed me ; 
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_ where I am because he has work for me todo. Therefore, 
_ how impious for me to say, “The work is of small account, 
and I will not do it”! 

Sorrow is the last of the three great words of life. It is 
the companion word to joy. The great word of religion 
which corresponds to sorrow is resignation. We have seen 
that religion can transfigure joy and duty; but can it also 
transfigure sorrow? Can it change the sombre face of sor- 
row into something bright and glorious? Does it possess 
the wonderful alchemy which can transmute the dross of 
sorrow into the gold of spiritual joy and peace. I believe it 
can do even this. It has done so in thousands of human 
lives whose experience has been recorded for us, It has 
done so for many souls whose joy has found utterance in 
sacred song, for of many of our hymn-writers it is pre-emi- 
nently true that “they learnt in suffering what they taught in 
| song.” Jesus said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 

are heavy-laden ; and I will give you rest.” One of the titles 
of Christ is Christus Consolator. The Holy Spirit is also 
the Holy Comforter, and God is called the God of all com- 
fort. ‘To the magic of religion, even sorrow becomes trans- 
lucent, as it were; and we see the love of God shining 
through it all. As the material sun shines through the ma- 
terial clouds, so God, who is the sun of our souls, sends his 
light and his warmth through the cloud of sorrow. 

Sorrow is translucent. The eye of faith can see God’s 
love shining through it. But sorrow is not always trans- 
parent; that is, its purpose, its meaning, its necessity, is not 
always apparent to us. Suffering and pain, sorrow and trib- 
ulation, may be great mysteries. They are messengers of 
God who seem to speak in riddles, whose language we can- 
not comprehend, and who utter dark sayings. But through 
all the noise and confusion a still small voice is audible to 
faith, which says: “It is I. Be not afraid,” or “ What I do, 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Through other sources the religious soul knows its God, 
and knows that he is good. It has received manifold proofs 
of his love. ‘Therefore any apparent or temporary obscura- 
tion of his goodness can raise no doubts. Though pain 
and suffering are great mysteries, yet philosophic reflection 
and spiritual experience can find some meaning and purpose 
in them, and even some necessity for them, and are thus 
able to offer an approximate solution of the great problem. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, evidently a man of 
deep spiritual insight and rich spiritual experience, says, 
“For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” And again, “‘Now no chas- 
tening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
| nevertheless, afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 

righteousness to them that are exercised thereby.” 

Does not the story of Eben Holden whipping his ward 
| unmercifully, and even giving him a stinging cut across the 
face, contain at least a suggestion of what may be the ex- 
planation of some of God’s dealings with us. May it not 
be necessary for him to use or to provide sharp and severe 
remedies sometimes, to arouse us from some dangerous 
spiritual, moral, or even intellectual torpor? Or may we 
not compare the crosses and trials which God sends us to 
the bitter but health-restoring medicine which the loving 
and careful mother insists upon giving to her unwilling 
child? Or, again, faith may see in life an educational proc- 
ess, in which God is the teacher, and in which our sorrows 
are simply more than usually difficult problems. But we 
have the consolation of knowing that we must solve these 
problems under the kindly eye of the Master and with the 
inspiration of his presence. We know, also, that the prob- 
lem is solvable; and that it cannot be totally incommensu- 
rate with our powers, else it would not have been given. It 
is not good that life should be all sorrow, neither is it good 
that life should be all joy. These two complement each 
other, Both are necessary, and both have their place in 
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the whole which God has planned. Our consciousness 
takes cognizance only of resemblances and differences, of 
likeness and unlikeness. If the blackboard were white, we 
could not write upon it with chalk. If paper were black, we 
could not write upon it with ink. Unless our life contained 
some joy, God could not write upon our hearts with the 
sharp pen or graving tool of sorrow. Unless our life con- 
tained some sorrow, God could not speak to us in the sweet 
tones of joy. 

These are some of the approximate solutions of the 
mystery of suffering. Hitherto, at least, no perfect philo- 
sophical solution of the great mystery seems to have been 
found. However we approach the problem, an unsolved 
remainder, a residue of mystery, remains upon our hands. 
The true solution is a spiritual solution. Faith is always 
assured that sorrow and suffering, pain and trial, cross and 
tribulation, are of God. We suffer by his will, with his 
knowledge, in his presence. That lightens all our woes, and 
makes them all much easier to bear. Bliss he wakes and 
woe he lightens, and that which seems to harm us he will 
turn to everlasting joy. 

Joy, duty, and sorrow are the three great words of life. 
Gratitude, obedience, and resignation are the three corre- 
late words of religion. Religion transfigures the whole of 
life, because it can transfigure joy and duty and sorrow, and 
find new and glorious meanings in them all. To enjoy 
happiness without gratitude is like receiving precious gifts 
without knowing the giver, or enjoying the opportunity to 
thank him, or without seeing the meaning of the gift. To 
obey the voice of conscience, and to be loyal to duty with- 
out the obedience of faith, is like obeying a voice when we 
know not whose voice it is, nor whence it comes. It is like 
trying to steer a ship through rocks and shoals, over a 
storm-tossed sea, by directions shouted from the shore by un- 
known voices, instead of having a known and trusted pilot 
aboard. To endure sorrow without the resignation and 
patience of faith is to carry a great burden, not knowing 
who has imposed the burden or whether the carrying of 
this burden leads to any good or subserves any useful pur- 
pose or not. It is to be smitten and wounded in the dark 
without knowing who has smitten us. It is to receive blows, 
not knowing whether they are given in anger or in love. 

Now, if the thought of God can do all we have said it 
does in this discourse, what a priceless possession a deep 
and true religious faith must be! How we should strive to 
attain to it! How we should strive to place our faith upon 
a firm foundation in reason and reality! How anxious we 
should be that our children should grow up under religious 
influences, that they should adopt the religious point of 
view and grow into the religious attitude toward life! How 
the value and importance of public worship should grow 
in our eyes! How much the church, the only institution 
devoted to the cultivation of religion and the spiritual life, 
should mean to us! How all these considerations should 
emphasize afresh to us those simple words of Jesus, the 
words of our text, “ Have faith in God” ! 

NANTUCKET, MAss. 
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Prayer. 


O Lord, grant to us so to love thee with all our hearts, 
with all our mind and all our soul, and our neighbor for 
thy sake, that the grace of charity and brotherly love may 
dwell in us, and all envy, harshness, and ill-will may die in 
us; and fill our hearts with feelings of love, kindness, and 
compassion, so that, by constantly rejoicing in the happiness 
and good success of others, by sympathizing with them in 
their sorrows, and putting away all harsh judgments and 
envious thoughts, we may follow thee, who art thyself the 
true and perfect Love. Amen.— Zreasury of Devotion. 
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An Italian Rhapsody. 


Name mea poet who has trod thy soil : 
He is thy lover, ever hastening back, 
With thee forgetting weariness and toil, 
The nightly sorrow for the daily lack. 
How oft our lyric race 
Looked last upon thy face ! 
Oh, would that I were worthy thus to die in thy embrace! 


Oh, to be kin to Keats as urn with urn 
Shares the same Roman earth! — to sleep, apart, 
Near to the bloom that once was Shelley’s heart, 
Where bees, like lingering lovers, rereturn : 
Where the proud pyramid, 
To brighter glory bid, 
Gives Cestius his longed-for fame, marking immortal Art. 


Or, in loved Florence, to repose beside 
Our trinity of singers! Fame enough 
To neighbor lordly Landor, noble Clough, 
And her, our later sibyl, sorrow-eyed. 
Oh, tell me—not their arts, 
But their Italian hearts 
Won for their dust that narrow oval, than the world more 
wide! 


So might I lie where Browning should have lain, 
“My Italy” for all the world to read, 
Like his on the palazzo. For thy pain, 
In losing from thy rosary that bead, 
England accords thee room 
Around his minster tomb,— 
A province conquered of thy soul, and not an Arab slain! 


— Robert Underwood Johnson. 


Italians in Boston.* 


iI. 


Tt is one of the great resources of the Italians 
that they can extract pleasure from the hum- 
blest and most commonplace events. The sim- 
pler enjoyments are entered into with quite as 
much zest as the greater. The hot summer 
evenings are made delightful by their readiness 
to avail themselves of the ferry-boats, whole 
families getting cool, fresh air in this way. 
The roof parties are perhaps the most popular 
summer gatherings. The weeding of the tiny 
herb gardens that are to be seen upon the roof 
of almost every Italian tenement house, and 
the making of the brilliant tomato conserve, 
when accompanied by friendly chat, cease to 
be labor. This is also true of the many ex- 
cursions into the country in search of dandeli- 
ons, mushrooms, and other table dainties. The 
family picnic in one of the breathing spaces of 
the city again shows their quickness to get pleas- 
ure wherever pleasure may be found. Such a 
group enjoying supper on the Common on a 
hot afternoon is a sight familiar to all. 

On a féte-day the houses from cellar to roof 
are decked with the red, green, and white of 
Italy, as well as the stars and stripes. Every- 
where some effort is made toward holiday dress. 
Chinese lanterns, too, often play a large part 
in the decorations. During a recent visit from 
a distinguished guest, North Square was brill- 
iantly lighted with colored electric lights, show- 
ing the readiness of the Italian people to adapt 
themselves to modern methods. 

In winter the streets are comparatively quiet. 
Door-step and window chats are transferred 

_to the living-room. Small quarters do not 
limit sociability. It is rare that a family is 
permitted to spend the evening alone. Some 
lodger or boarder friend from the neighbor- 
hood drops in; and, over the glass of wine or mug 


*These descriptions of foreign life in an American city 
are taken from the chapter entitled “ Life’s Amenities,” 
written by Jessie Fremont Beale and Anne Withington, in 
the new book Americans in Process, a settlement stud by 
residents and associates of the South End House, edited 
Ff Sapa A. Woods, and published by Houghton, Mifflin 
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of beer, tales of the home country are told. The 
men of the family enjoy the life of the neighbor- 
ing saloon, where, aside from the social drink, 
various games can be played. It is at one of 
these saloons that the favorite game of peas- 
ant Italy, “bocce,” is played almost every even- 
ing; and, as this is the one place in Boston where 


it may be found, there are many spectators. 


The older people rarely mingle with people of 
another nationality, except the better educated 
ones, who sometimes go to enjoy a good play 


at one of the uptown theatres. The operas, 
too, and many of the best concerts are attended 
by those who can afford such luxuries. 
who saw the hearty and appreciative welcome 


which her countrymen in the upper gallery gave 


to Signora Duse will never forget it. 

The Italians have no theatre of their own. 
Occasionally, travelling showmen with marion- 
ettes have stayed for aseason in the North End, 


and then gonetheir way. Amateurtheatrical per- 
formances are not infrequent. These busy peo- 
ple find time, after the long hours of the barber or 


tailor or candy shop, to learn their parts, attend 
rehearsals, and finally to give their play in 
some hall of the city; and a very creditable 


performance it is, though the play may be the 


most stilted and old-fashioned of dramas. An 


air of domesticity pervades the audience. 
Mothers bring their babies, and the performers 
converse with friends before the raising of the 


curtain. The members of the orchestra are in- 


vited by name to dispense their music with 
more liberality. “Pipe up, Tony!” says one 


friend to another; and they scrape and pound 


and blow till flesh rebels, and they turn upon 


their too appreciative and too urgent following. 
The desire for amusement 


satisfied with these more wholesome pleasures; 
and some of them, though, in no large numbers, 
find their way to the cheaper theatres and 


museums. The Italian girl, however, unless she 


has stepped beyond the confines of morality, is 


rarely seen in any public place of amusement 
No 
daughter is more carefully looked after than the 
In a ball-room the wall 
seats are occupied by the many matrons in attend- 


save in the company of an older person. 
child of Italian parents. 


ance, whose beaming faces show the delight 


they take in the good times enjoyed by their 
Many of these older people show 
their newness to this country by the style and 
The three-cornered 
kerchief tied over the head and the gay shoulder 
shawl are not an infrequent sight in the danc- 
ing hall, while the daughters of these same 
mothers appear in gowns made in the latest 
fashion. Sometimes these young people regret 
the lack of hat or bonnet in the street costume 
of their parents, for they are desirous of having 
them dressed like the “American lady.” As yet 
the Americanizing of these young Italian girls 
has not taken from them their refreshing nat- 
uralness. Their cards are filled before they 
have had time to remove their outer wraps; and 


charges. 


arrangement of their dress. 


at the first strain of the music the floor is filled, 
and they fairly dance into the arms of their 
partners, and this with no touch of immodesty. 
The guarding of the unaffianced is, however, 
lax as compared with the restraint exercised 
after her betrothal, and indeed often after her 
marriage. By nature the Italian is most jealous, 
and demands of his mate, not only absolute 
devotion, but often abstinence from almost 
the commonest civilities from other men. 
These punctilious demands are not confined 
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and excitement 
among the younger men and boys is not always 
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to the better classes: they are quite as carefully 
obeyed in the humblest families, A certain 
fruit vender, who cannot aspire to a push-cart, 
but must conduct his business from a basket 
carried on his shoulder, can tell, with as much 
pride as the owner of a fruit market in the Back 
Bay, how for two whole years, during his 
daughter’s engagement, she was never seen on 
the street, except in company with her mother 
on the way to and from church, until the day of 
ber wedding. Her fiancé, he will explain, was 
not in Boston, and they were anxious to give 
him no cause for suspicion. Nor does the be- 
stowal of the dowry and the family jewels be- 
long to any one grade of society. The poor 
fruit pedler’s daughter received from her father 
a dowry of two hundred dollars. Her mother’s 
gift to her on her wedding day was six pairs of 
earrings and six finger rings, all of qaint de- 
sign and of the purest gold. 

No one has really made the acquaintance of 
the Italian people of our city, or indeed of any 
city, until he has seen them in the art galleries. 
A Sunday afternoon in the Museum of. Fine 
Arts shows them at their best. Whole fami- 
lies, many of them unable to speak English, find 
their way here. They walk through the rooms 
as if treading upon sacred ground. Un- 
doubtedly, they recognize in some of the 
statuary copies of familiar objects in art-loving 
Italy. The Italian standard of beauty is not 
always high or even correct; but love of beauty, ' 
as they perceive it, is a vital part of their lives. 
If they often rejoice unwisely in what is gaudy, 
it is nevertheless true that none more than they, 
and few as much, draw deep and genuine de- 
light from the best that our public galleries 
have to offer. 


Confessions of an Unscientific Mind. 


It is a sad thing to go into a library nowa- 
days and watch the people there, who are 
merely making tunnels through it. Some li- 
braries are worse than others,—seem to be made 
for tunnels. College libraries, perhaps, are the 
worst. One can almost—if one stands still 
enough in them—hear what is going on. It is 
getting to be practically impossible in a college 
library to slink off toa side shelf by one’s self, 
take down some gentle-hearted book one does 
not need to read there and. begin to listen in it, 
without hearing some worthy person quietly, 
persistently boring himself around the next 
corner. It is getting worse every year. The 
only way a readable library book can be read 
nowadays is to take it away from the rest of 
them. It must be taken where no other read- 
ing is going on. The busy scene of a crowd of 
people—mere specialists and others—gathered 
around, roofing their minds in, is no fitting place 
for a great book or a live book to be read,—a 
book that uncovers the universe. ‘ 

On the other hand, it were certainly a trying 
universe if it were uncovered all the time, if one 
had to be exposed to all of it and to.all of it at 
once, always; and there is no denying that li- 
braries were intended to roof men’s minds in 
sometimes, as well as to take the roofs of their 
minds off. What seems to be necessary is to 
find some middle course in reading between the 
scientist’s habit of tunnelling under the dome © 
of knowledge and the poet’s habit of soaring — 
around init. There ought to be some princi- 
ple of economy in knowledge which will allow a 
man, if he wants to or knows enough, to be a. — 


poet and a scientist both. If there can be found 
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some principle of economy in knowledge, com- 
mon to artists and scientists alike, which will 
make it possible for a poet to know something 
and which will make it possible for a scientist 
to know a very great deal without being—to 
most people—a little underwitted, it would very 
much simplify the problem of being educated in 
modern times, and there would ‘bea general 
gratefulness. 

There seem to be but two ways of knowing. 
One of them is by the spirit, and the other is by 
the letter. The most reasonable principle of 
economy in knowledge would seem to be that 
in all reading that pertains to man’s specialty 
—his business in knowledge—he should read by 
the letter, knowing the facts by observing them 
himself, and that in all other reading he should 
read through the spirit or imagination,—the 
power of taking to one’s self facts that have 
been observed by others. If aman wants to be 
a specialist, he must do his knowing like a 
scientist ; but, if a scientist wants to be a man, 
he must be a poet, he must learn how to read 
like a poet, he must educate in himself the 
power of absorbing immeasurable knowledge, 
the facts of which have been approved and ob- 
served by others. ; 

The weak point in our modern education 
‘seems to be that it has broken altogether with 
the spirit or the imagination. Playing upon 
the spirit or the imagination of a man is the one 
method possible to employ in educating him in 
everything except his specialty. It is the one 
method possible to employ in making even a 
powerful specialist of him, in relating his spe- 
cialty to other specialties; that is, in making 
either him or his specialty worth while. 

Inasmuch as it has been decreed that every 
man in modern life must be a specialist, the 
fundamental problem that confronts modern 
education is, How can a specialist be an edu- 
cated man? There would seem to be but one 
way a specialist can be an educated man. The 
only hope for a specialist lies in his being al- 
‘lowed to have a soul (or whatever he chooses to 
call it), a spirit or an imagination. If he has 
this, whatever it is, in one way or another he 
will find his way to every book he needs. He 
will read all the books there are in his specialty. 
He will read all other books through their 
backs. As this is the only way the majority of 
books can be read by anybody, one wonders why 
so little has been said about it. 

Reading books through their backs is easily 
the most important part of a man’s outfit, if he 
wishes to be an educated man. It is not neces- 
sary to prove this statement. The books them- 
selves prove it without even being opened. 
The mere outside of a library—almost any li- 
brary—would seem to settle the point that, if a 
man proposes to be in any larger or deeper 
sense a reader of Books, the books must be read 
through their backs. 

Even the man who is obliged to open books 
in order to read them sooner or later admits 
this. He finds the few books he opens in the 
literal or unseeing way do not make him see 
anything. They merely make him see that he 
ought to have opened the others,—that he must 
open the others; that is, if he is to know any- 
thing. The next thing he sees is that he must 
open all the others to know anything. When 
he comes to know this, he may be said to have 
reached what is called, by stretch of courtesy, a 
state of mind, It is the scientific state of 
mind. Any man who has watched his mind a 
little knows what this means. It is the first in- 
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‘cipient symptom in a mind that science is set- 


ting in, 

The only possible cure for it is reading books 
through their backs.—Gerald Stanley Lee, in 
“The Lost Art of Reading.” 


Mrs. Redfern’s Poem. 


A pathetic incident of the late Charlotte H. 
Redfern’s death relates to a poem of hers just 
issued in book form by the Homosum Com- 
pany of New York. Some four years ago 
Mrs. Redfern contributed to a small Boston 
monthly—no longer published—a very tender 
and beautiful poem entitled “How to Pray.” 
Its sincerity, nobility, and lyric quality attracted 
the attention of a literary gentleman of New 
York, Mr. Charles T. Sempers, who wrote 
some additional verses upon the same theme, 
which were published in the Christian Register. 

Some correspondence followed between them. 
He was so impressed with Mrs. Redfern’s 
verses that he urged her to have them pub- 
lished in some permanent poem, the result being 
a little book of joint authorship, entitled Zhe 
Lord’s Prayer: A Paraphrase. Mrs. Redfern’s 
last letter to him about the poem was mailed 
the day of her unexpected death, while the 
proofs for the little book and the announcement 
of her death came to him the same day. 

His introductory note gives high praise to 
Mrs. Redfern’s poem. It seems sad that she 
could not know of the appreciation her poem 
seems destined to win. 


Difficult Questions. 


There is a game called “Twenty Questions,” 
designed to afford not only amusement, but to 
sharpen the wits of those who engage in it. 
The Christian Register makes us think of that 
game in its collection of fifty questions, which 
it propounds in its first issue of the new year. 
It calls them ethical questions, and says that it 
might have asked fifty more, but these are quite 
enough for the attention of one twelvemonth. 
Here are a few, just as a sample of what has 
got to be decided :— 

“Who owns the land of any country? Is 
private ownership of land justifiable? If the 
nation owns all the land, on what terms shall 
the people live upon it and make it productive? 

“Shall the control of public utilities of every 
kind pass into the hands of the state, the nation, 
the commonwealth, or the town? Is there a 
difference between the supply of inevitable 
necessities, such as streets, parks, and water 
works, and the production of shoes and bicycles? 
Ought all common carriers to be government 
agents, with the post-office system as the model 
of centralization? 

“Has the state the right to use the public 
revenues for the support of charities of any 
kind, whether in sudden emergencies or as a 
general practice? 

“Has the state the right to punish a criminal 
by a lifelong imprisonment, either in solitary 
confinement or at hard labor, or to inflict any 
other punishment which will certainly reduce 
the criminal to a lower level physically and 
morally? Would the state have the right to 
give a criminal the choice between painless 
death and a sentence of imprisonment for life if 
to the criminal the latter seemed worse than 
death ?” 

All the rest of the questions are_as hard as 
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these, and some of them are a good deal more 
insistent as practical issues of the day. The 
Register thinks that it cannot undertake to dis- 
cuss them all fully, for which conclusion it can 
hardly be blamed. Life is pretty short, after 
all; and when fifty such queries as the forego- 
ing four have been fired at an editor, with the 
suggestion that there are fifty more just as diffi- 
cult in reserve, no wonder he shrinks. 

But we incline to believe that, after all, our 
contemporary is answering them a good deal 
better than it would if it attempted a categorical 
reply to each one. The gospel of faith and 
love and good cheer which it preaches from 
week to week, and the continual suggestion of 
the higher ideals of life and the necessity for 
their practice so far as may be, go far toward 
furnishing the solution of these problems and a 
multitude of others. In truth, in the realization 
of the teachings of the Christian Register most 
of the questions would disappear of themselves. 
So the reply may not be so shirked as the 
thoughtless might at first sight deem it to be. 
New Bedford Standard. 


Literature. 


Henry Ingersoll Bowditch.* 


These two handsome volumes contain the 
records of a useful life and an interesting char- 
acter. Nathaniel Bowditch, the father of Dr. 
Bowditch, and the most celebrated American 
mathematician of his time, was living in Salem 
at the time when his son was born, Aug. 9, 1808, 
in the house next north of the old Witch House 
in Essex Street. Two pictures of the home- 
stead are given, which may be taken as typical 
of the manner of life in Salem a hundred years 
ago. In one a colonial house is represented 
close upon the sidewalk. The house is com- 
fortable and commodious; but it has no orna- 
mental grounds in front, and offers no invitation 
to those who pass by. The house is grave, 
handsome, dignified, and reserved. It gives no 
hint of the life that goes on within. The second 
picture shows the old garden behind the house,— 
an ample space, adorned and enriched by 
flowers, vines, and fruit-trees,—a quiet and 
peaceful place, where leisure, culture, and the 
domestic affections are instantly suggested. 
The warm heart of the Puritan beats behind 
the grave exterior. Nathaniel Bowditch seldom 
allowed his emotions to control his external 
action; but he confesses that, when Lafayette 
came to America, he, then living in Boston, 
found himself, as Lafayette passed by, bare- 
headed in the middle of the street, shouting 
with the rest of the crowd, and not knowing 
how he got there. 

In Dr. Bowditch, with a dignity of character 
which matched that of his father, there was a 
release of the emotional element, which made 
that which was exceptional in the father a 
marked characteristic in the son. These me- 
moirs show him as a man who, with the most 
earnest attention to the duties of his profession, 
was still always and everywhere sensitive and 
demonstrative in expression of wrath against 
iniquity or sympathy for all those who suffered 
wrong. In his early manhood he studied medi- 
cine in Paris, where his father’s translation of 


* Lire AND CoRRESPONDENCE oF Henry INGERSOLL 
Bowpitcu, By his son Vincent ¥Y. Bowditch. ' {Two vols. 
$s,00 net per set, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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La Place’s “Mécanique Céleste” brought him 
into intimate relations with the family of La 
Place, and with Lafayette and other eminent 
Frenchmen. A romantic affection for a young 
English lady whom he met abroad resulted in 
a marriage of singular felicity. 

Entirely independent of the anti-slavery con- 
troversy and the Civil War, in which Dr. Bow- 
ditch had a large part, his life would have been 
unusually interesting. But his memorials of 
the anti-slavery conflict were so ample that it 
has seemed to his family desirable to give them 
a large place, even at the risk of eclipsing some- 
what the brilliancy of his service as a medical 
man and his eminent career as an honored 
member of society. It is difficult to realize that 
Dr. Bowditch attended, as we know he did, to 
all the duties of his profession, whether as 
teacher or practitioner, and yet had time and 
strength and zeal to throw himself heart and 
soul into the anti-slavery controversy in Boston. 
From his papers are taken full accounts of the 
various renditions of fugitive slaves, with many 
details not hitherto published. There is a 
somewhat amusing account of the Anti-man- 
hunting League that was formed, after the 
rendition of Burns, for the forcible but peace- 
able abduction of every slave-catcher who 
should come to Boston. Plans were made and 
persons were drilled like members of a fire com- 
pany, each one to do his part at the appointed 
time. The result would have been the sudden 
disappearance from Boston, and a reappearance 
at some distance on the way toward his home, 
of any one who ventured to seek runaway 
slaves in Massachusetts. As it happened, the 
league was not tested, because the enterprise 
of slave-catching had become too costly and 
perilous. When the war came, Dr. Bowditch 
and his wife, without hesitation, accepted the 
devotion of their son Nathaniel to the union 
cause, and their lives were saddened, but glori- 
fied by his death, partly from wounds, but 
partly also from horrible and unnecessary ex- 
posure on the field of battle and afterward 
The waste, the neglect, and the selfishness of 
some who were responsible for the conduct of 
affairs in the field, and for the treatment of 
our wounded soldiers, excited the wrath and 
sympathy of Dr. Bowditch; and he worked with 
zeal for reforms in the service, one of which 
was the establishment of an ambulance corps for 
attendance on the wounded and transport from 
the field of battle. - 

As a physician, Dr. Bowditch invented the 
harmless method of tapping the chest in certain 
pulmonary affections, and became an expert in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. The later dis- 
coveries of Dr. Koch did not supersede, but 
supplemented his discovery of the relation be- 
tween soil moisture and the frequency of con- 
sumption. 

Of the religious experience of Dr. Bowditch 
some indication was given by extracts recently 
printed in the Christian Register. While it was 
that of one whom Prof. James, would describe 
as “once born,” it was as thorough-going, as con- 
vincing, and as much a witness to communion 
with a spiritual world as anything which can be 
found in the “two-storied” experiences of the 
“twice born.” Dr. Bowditch records his strug- 
gles when, because of his intense eagerness to 
serve the anti-slavery cause, he lost for a time all 
interest in the church, and then through his 
scientific insight and humanitarian sympathies 
was brought not merely to a rational and well- 
reasoned belief in God, but also into an active 
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experience of his presence and sustaining power, 
which at last gave him what he describes as 
perfect peace and trust. 


Tue Lost ART oF READING. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.—Mr. Lee writes out of a holy im- 
patience with the world of rush and hurry, 
with the men and women who have no leisure 
for natural living, whose days and hours are 
ticketed each with its own label, and who forget 
to look at the stars or listen to the wind in the 
trees. He resents the “reading madness” of the 
day. ‘What this world needs just now is eman- 
cipation. It needs a prophet, a man who can 
gather about him a few brave-hearted, intelli- 
gently ignorant men, who shall go about with 
their beautiful feet upon the mountains, telling 
the good tidings of how many things there are 
we do not need to know.” Asa practical sug- 
gestion, he proposes a club to which any person 
shall be eligible who, after a written examina- 
tion in his deficiencies, shall appear to have 
selected his ignorance thoughtfully, conscien- 
tiously, and for the protection of his mind. Any 
candidate who has not read When Knighthood 
was in Flower or Audrey or David Harum 
might be elected, after approval, by acclama- 
tion. This gentle trifling gives no idea of the 
charm of the essays, which discuss in the most 
leisurely, even desultory way, not only reading 
and books and libraries and librarians and other 
allied subjects, but life itself. Mr. Lee expresses 
the spirit of it well when he says of himself: “I 
suppose that the Boston Public Library would 
say—if it said anything—that I had a mere 
Old Athenzum kind of a mind. I am obliged 
to confess that I dote on the Old Athenzum. 
It protects one’s optimism. One is made to 
feel there—let right down in the midst of 
civilization, within a stone’s throw of the State 
House—that it is barely possible to keep off 
civilization.” The reader must be as leisurely 
as the writer and not seek to hurry the chapters. 
Otherwise, he will lose their flavor and perhaps 
find himself occasionally out of sympathy with 
the author, possibly with a fair suspicion that 
it is all his own fault, or even, it may be, witha 
notion that the author is venturing to make 
fun even of the reader who is enjoying him. 


MEMORIAL TO THE Rev. C. H. DALt. 
Boston: Beacon Press, Thomas Todd.—Before 
this Memorial came to our table, Mr. Chadwick 
had already given some idea of its contents in a 
“Letter to the Editor.” The story well known 
to all Unitarians in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century needs to be kept in the memory 
as an incentive to devotion among our younger 
workers. In India, where they are ignorant of 
our consc entious objections to calling human 
beings divine, Mr. Dall is regarded as a saint, 
and his burial-place a shrine, where, because of 
the holy life he lived, miracles may happen. 
The memorial sketch by another saint, the late 
John Healy Heywood, and the tributes to his 
memory which were published at the time in 
the Register and other journals, are now 
gathered into a neat volume which may be re- 
garded as an introduction to the larger volume 
which some day may appear. 


Jesus’ Way. By William DeWitt Hyde. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.—The sub-title of President Hyde’s book, 
An Appreciation of the Teaching of the Synop- 
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tic Gospel, sufficiently describes its scope and 
purpose. Its frank statement, that the Sonship 
of Christ is “ethical and spiritual rather than 
metaphysical and theological,” indicates the vast 
progress that has been made during recent 
years within the lines of “orthodox” thought. 
The charge against early Unitarians was that 
they believed too much in morality; but now 
enlightened Trinitarians are coming to be- 
lieve in not much else. The reorganization of 
Christian faith, so far as the work has proceeded, 
means more and more simply an ethical inter- 
pretation of the dogmas of religion. This book 
contains nothing particularly new, but it is an 
impressive statement of the contents of essen- 
tial Christianity from the ethical point of view. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the clearness and 
simplicity of its presentation of the themes with 
which it deals, and for the tone of fervent con- 
viction which pervades it in every part. It be- 
gins to be plain that the ethical Christ can be 
as much to men as ever the theological Christ 
has been. 


Miscellaneous. 


Since writing the notice of Averyday English, 
which we hailed as sign of a movement that 
promises much for the future of the study of 
English in our grammar schools, circulars have 
been received containing the opinions of promi- 
nent educators about the book. None seem to 
be more interested in it than professors of the 
English department in leading universities, who 
foresee that, if these common sense methods are 
widely adopted, college freshmen and sopho- 
mores will no longer need elementary training. 
The book is written by Jean Sherwood Rankin, 
wife of A. W. Rankin, inspector of the State 
graded schools of Minneapolis. It is issued by 
the Educational Publishing Company. 


Practical Cooking and Serving, the new book 
by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is much 
more than the ordinary cook-book. For its 
size it does not contain a large number of 
recipes; but attention is given to the details of 
the various processes, and the length of time and 
the degree of heat necessary for perfect cook- 
ery. The tables show the composition of the 
various food products, and the synopsis at the 
head of each chapter insures a broader view of 
subjects taken up than can be acquired from 
the average cook-book. Mrs. Hill is editor of 
the Boston Cooking School Magazine, a periodical 
fer which her new book will doubtless tempt 
many to subscribe. The publication office is 
372 Beylston Street, Boston, Mass., and the 
price of the magazine $1 a year. 


A handsome calendar comes from N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the Philadelphia advertising agents. It 
follows the design used for several years past, 
but withnewcoloring. It is unusually artistic for 
so large acalendar, and will be, as in previous 
years, a popular adjunct to business offices. 
Another, more conspicuous, though somewhat 
smaller, comes from the Brooklyn Dazly Eagle. 
Among the interesting personal calendars of the 
season is one from All Souls’ Church, Chatta- 
nooga, called ‘“‘“A Small Chart for the Voyage 
of 1903.” On it Rev. Marion Franklin Ham 
and his wife send the following greeting to 
their friends :— 


“Hail! friends, dear shipmates, 
On board a little planet, homeward bound, 
Hail! and good cheer! 
God’s at the wheel, the lights gleam on 
the shore: 
A friendly harbor waits, the voyage o’er, 
The haven found. Hail and good cheer!” 


Many of Mr. Mosher’s Zibelots have done 
well; but we incline to think that this one for 
December, 1902, excelleth them all. It is a re- 
print of Thackeray’s Ballads and Lyrics. Those 
brought together are the less humorous; rather, 
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perhaps, the less rollicking. Among them are 
“The Ballad of Bouillabaisse,”’ “At the Church 
Gate,” “The Age of Wisdom,” “The Cane-bot- 
-tomed Chair,” Thackeray’s own favorite, “The 
Pen and the Album,” and the ever-memorable 


given, with information as to the time and place 
of the original appearance of each one. The 
album containing “The Pen and the Album,” in 
Thackeray’s autograph, has recently been sold 
in London to the highest bidder. Wordsworth 
wrote, “We have given our hearts away”; 
better that than selling them. The last two 
lines of this poem should have been embraced 
in Thackeray’s epitaph :— 


: “You never writ a flattery 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.” 


The Magazines, 


Sandow’s Magazine for January is the first 
number of a new venture. It is devoted te 
physical culture, to hygiene and recreation. 
Every doctrine, trade, and profession now has 
its organ. 
the strong man. Mr. Sandow believes he can 
do for the general public something like what, 
with such extraordinary success, he has done 
for himself. Published monthly by the Sandow 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., at Io cents 
a copy or $1.00 a year. 


Home and Flowers, a magazine devoted to a 
more beautiful American life, and published by 
the floral Publishing Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, is carrying on its programme of expan- 
sion. The January number contains an article 
by Louise Klein Miller, dean of the Lowthorpe 
School of Horticulture, established at Groton, 
Mass., which describes the experience of the 
school and the lessons it teaches. A special 
feature of the work at Lowthorpe is the training 
of women to be supervisors of school gardens. 
Fred Myron Colby writes about evergreens, 
and M.S. Emery tells her readers how to study 
pictures. The serial story is continued, and a 
new one by Eben E. Rexford is begun. The 
departments contain pratical advice touching 
the life beautiful in the country, the care of 
flowers, and the well-ordered household. 


St. Nickolas is well started in its new year 
with Howard Pyle’s serial “The Story of King 
Authur and his Knights.” If Mr. Pyle repeats 
the success which he scored in Robin Hood, he 
will give us the best version of the Arthurian 
legends put together for the enlightened enter- 
tainment of children. Personally, we feel ag- 
grieved that Rodin Hood did not win a place 
among the twenty best books for children an- 
nounced in the January number. The second 
of the Louisa M. Alcott stories, taken from the 
number written for the author’s little niece, and 
now published for the first time, is entitled “The 
Eaglet in the Dove’s Nest,” and will receive a 
warm welcome not only from the children who 
-have been born since Miss Alcott died, but 
from their fathers and mothers, who will read it 
for old time’s sake. There are a number of 
good stories.and sketches in this issue. In the 
long list of writers we find the names of Carolyn 
Wells, John Bennett, Sarah M. B. Piatt, and 
Malcolm “Douglas. The St. WVicholas depart- 
ments claim ‘always early attention from readers, 
and; the St Vicholas League is promising of 
good things to come. 


- 


‘= Books Received. 

‘ ‘From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
oo pee Pe popes Mee abs. Re ae. 
he | ous English. By Angus McNeill. 
The Education of Christ. By W. M. Ramsay. 
From EP. Dutton & Co., New York. 

The King’s Garden; or, The Life of the World to Come. 

By WM. L. Jay. $1.25 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Pit. ByFrank Norris. $1.50. 
: From Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birth of Berea College: A Story of Providence, 
John A. R, Rogers, 


$1.25 net. 
1.00. 
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“End of the Play.” A list of the pieces is 
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@ readable and instructive history. 


A Noteworthy New Book i 


Unitarianism in America 


A History of its Origin and Development! 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE | 


# Member of the American Historical Association, American Academy of Political and : 
Social Science, etc. 


8vo. 463 pp. 25 full-page illustrations. $2.00 net; or $2.14 by mail 


A complete record of the origin and growth of Unitarianism in this country as it has 
organized itself for missionary, educational, j 
American Unitarianism and its relation to all present-day movements for social and relig- § 
g ious betterment are presented so as to explain the Unitarian attitude and temper. Fully § 
indexed, the volume is a valuable and authentic reference work as well as a thoroughly § 


At all Bookstores, or Direct of the Publishers 


|] AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | 
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and philanthropic efforts. The progress of 


NOW READY 


DESCENDANTS OF 
RICHARD EVERETT 


OF DEDHAM, MASS. 
BY 
EDWARD FRANKLIN EVERETT, A.M. 
PRICE $5.00 
Address Mrs. E. F. EvERETT, 24 Mt. Vernon 


Street, North Cambridge, Mass. Sevd by mail 
or express, 25 cents extra. 


Bite LOST ANGEL 
A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 
JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 
These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St.,Boston' 27% Congress Street - - - 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CoNTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


o price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
Boston 
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Che Dome. 
Were I the Sun. 


I’d always shine on holidays, 
Were I the sun; 

On sleepy heads I’d never gaze, 

But focus all my morning rays 

On busy folk of bustling ways, 
Were I the sun. 


I would not melt a sledding snow, 
Were I the sun, 

Nor spoil the ice where skaters go, 

Nor help those useless weeds to grow, 

But hurry melons on, you know, 
Were I the sun. 


I’d warm the swimming-pool just right, 
Were I the sun; 

On school-days I would hide my light, 

The Fourth I’d always give you bright, 

Nor set so soon on Christmas night, 
Were I the sun. 

I would not heed such paltry toys, 
Were I the sun,— 

Such work as grown-up man employs; 

But I would favor solid joys,— 

In short, I’d run the world for boys, 
Were I the sun. 

— The Baptist Commonwealth. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Lady and the Tiger. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Of course, Kittiwynk, our black and white 
Angora, always gets Christmas presents from 
each of us every year, and gives them to the 
other members of the family. One year I gave 
her a little black woolly dog that I got at the 
five-and-ten-cent store,—on the five-cent side, 
too; and I was quite mortified when I found 
among my presents a handsome pair of nickelled 
club skates that must have cost at least two 
dollars, labelled “From Kittiwynk.”” And she 
gave mother on the same occasion a big bottle 
of eau-de-cologne, and Gregory got some new 
arrows for his bow,—which was heaping coals 
of fire, and just goes to show Kittiwynk’s sweet 
and forgiving nature; for there is nothing Greg- 
ory likes better than to take a shy at Kittiwynk 
with his bow and arrows as she lies sunning 
herself on the fence. And Kittiwynk was just 
as much pleased with the little woolly dog I 
gave her and the worsted ball Hester made for 
her as I was with my skates or Gregory with his 
new, bright feathered arrows. She lay on the 
floor hugging her presents and scratching with 
all four paws at once, until by dinner-time of 
Christmas Day there was nothing left of the dog 
but the little thing inside that looks like a tiny 
accordeon, and that does for a bark when you 
punch hard enough; and she had the ball re- 
duced almost to the card it was wound on. 

Kittiwynk always has her stocking, too, every 
Christmas morning in bed with the rest of us 
children,—a stocking as long and lumpy as any- 
body’s. The top of it is likely to be spread out 
wide and narrow with a box of sardines. Then 
perhaps it sticks out, square-cornered, with a 
package of dried catnip from the drug-store, 
and so on down till, finally, the toe bulges, round 
and solid with an orange, though I never knew 
a cat that would eat oranges. But the orange 
is always gone somehow before it comes time 
for breakfast. 

However, in all the seven. years of Kitti 
wynk’s life we never gave her a Christmas tree 
till this very last Christmas. But I guess Kitti- 
wynk thinks, and we all think, that the fun and 
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excitement of this Christmas more than made 
up for all the treeless Christmases that went 
before. We were very select and exclusive in 
sending out the invitations. Kittiwynk’s imme- 
diate friends were, of course, first considered. 
There was the Maltese cat, Zenobia, that lives 
next door, but is always particular to educate 
her children in our cellar. Then there was 
Satan, the coal-black cat that climbs over the 
fence separating our yard at the back from 
Prof. Mitchin’s and robs some poor little pig 
away off in the country of his proper food- 
supply. And there was the grocer’s cat, that 
feels like a lot of spools on a string when you 
stroke him; and the corner drug-store cat, 
which, Uncle Austin says, is the sleepiest kind of 
cat there is, because drug-stores are open for 
business all night as well as all day. Then 
there was Stephanie, the tortoise-shell that be- 
longs to a family by the name of Miller, who 
live in the next block; and she can’t ever catch 
any mice because Henrietta Miller will insist on 
keeping a blue ribbon with a sleigh-bell on her 
neck. And then, lastly and leastly, there was a 
plain, every-day tiger-cat that Ruth, my sister, 
found out in the yard, and lugged in to be part 
of the party, at the last minute. 

They all acted scared, pretty much, when they 
first came into the room, and stared so you 
could have knocked their eyes off with a stick. 
Satan went snooping around behind the sofa 
and under the window-seat; and, coming into 
collision with one or more cats that were there 
already, we had to haul them out by any part 
we could get hold of, and hold them in our laps 
til) allthe other cats had arrived, and we could 
let them all go together to the tree. 

The tree was a beautiful sight, streaming and 
glittering with tinsel and silver-gilt festoons. 
There was a Christmas fairy at the top with a 
wand, and on the tip of the wanda star. We 
didn’t have any candles, because we were afraid 
the cats would set something on fire; but papa 
had fixed little electric lights among the 
branches close to the trunk, to be out of harm’s 
way. And on the branches were the loveliest of 
Christmas presents,—little brown dried her- 
rings hanging by their tails, and catnip in 
bunches, and sardines, and little pieces of broiled 
lamb chop and chicken, and all such practical 
presents that the mind of a cat can appreciate. 
We had a white sheet over everything at first; 
then, when the cats were all ready, Ruth and 
Gregory pulled it off, and the rest of us, who 
were holding the cats, let them go. 

And it was a sight to remember! We never 
saw Sunday-school children from the best 
families act anything like it. Satan stood on 
his hind legs, clawing wildly for the top branch 
where the biggest sardine hung, just beneath the 
fairy’s toes; and gentle Stephanie, with the bell 
around her neck, had her foot on a white piece 
of chicken, and her mouth was full of chicken, 
that stuck out on both sides to the very tips of 
her whiskers and still left room to growl and 
spit at all the others. 

The grocer’s cat grabbed half a lamb chop, 
and rushed, snapping and snarling, into a corner 
of the open fireplace; and the drug-store pussy 
carried a drumstick and part of a branch of the 
tree along with it underneath the sofa. If they 
ever had Jearned any manners, they forgot 
them the minute they smelt the fish and the meat, 
and became just plain, ordinary, hungry pussies, 
each of them fighting for the best and biggest 
there was on the tree. 

All this time the cat that Ruth had found 


somewhere out of doors was standing timidly 
on the outside. He didn’t have any ribbon 
round his neck, like Henrietta Miller’s cat, or 
any leather collar with a silver plate, like Satan, 
to show that he belonged to somebody that 
was kind and good to him. And, if any of the 
other cats came by, spitting and snarling, he 
hadn’t any answer ready for them, but just 
shrank back like a cat that has lost his spirit 
by not having had anybody nice to him for a . 
long time. He stood all wobbly, like a girl 
learning to skate, and he would have liked to 
go up to the tree and get his share; but he 
seemed to be afraid that, if he tried it, all those 
other sleek and well-fed pussies would turn 
against him and drive him away. Finally, he 
did get brave enough to try; and Satan, who 
seemed to think he was boss of everything, just 
because he was the biggest and handsomest 
cat there, stopped munching on a chop bone 
and reached out those big claws of his, and 
scratched the stranger on his poor little lean 
face,—just as if a rich man in a beautiful fur 
overcoat all bulging with bundles should go 
out of his way to slap a little newsboy blue 
with the cold, who was looking at the good 
things in a shop window. 

Then Ruth said to Stella Mitchin, whose cat 
Satan was :— 

“T should think you’d be ashamed, Stella 
Mitchin, to have a cat that would act that way 
to a poor, starved little pussy! The idea, 
Satan! You great, big bully, you! Come here 
you poor, dear kitty!” 

And she picked the little tiger-cat up in her 
arms to stroke him and say comforting things; 
and there was a red line down his nose where 
Satan had scratched him with his cruel claws. 
But the little cat seemed to forget about it, and 
purred very hard, poking his nose and rubbing 
his head against Ruth’s hand, as much as tosay: 
“I really don’t mind, you know, because I’m 
sure he isn’t a gentleman. ~No gentleman would 
act that way.” 

d, when the other cats had eaten all there 
ign si and left the tree looking like the 
stick and ribs of an umbrella, with little, un- 
recognizable shreds hanging here and there 
from the gnawed-off, broken branches, and the 
poor, fairy angel, even, hadn’t been able to keep 
out of reach of their grasping claws and had 
lost both her feet, then Hester took the little 
lonely, hungry stranger out into the kitchen, 
and gave him a plateful of turkey with dressing 
from the cold closet, by mamma’s special per- 
mission. And the way he ate, with his tail 
stuck straight up the way we mustn’t hold our 
forks at the table, purring all the time, showed 
that he probably hadn’t had anything to eat for 
days. 

Now, of course, you can’t take a strange cat 
into your house without asking permission of 
the cat that’s there already. I’ve said enough 
to show you what an awfully good-natured kind 
of cat Kittiwynk is. She hadn’t fought and 
quarrelled and spat around that Christmas tree — 
the way those other cats didnot much. She 
had just walked up like a lady on the avenue, 
and taken what she thought would be about her 
proper portion, and ambled off into a corner 
with it, and lay there eating it as quiet and de- 
mure as asofa pillow. I know that waydown in © 
her heart she was sorry and ashamed for Satan’s 
behavior, bar ray I 
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and she took him into partnership in the mouse- 
_ €atching business. 
caught he came upstairs with early in the 


The very first mouse he 


morning, and laid it on Ruth’s bed; and you 


ought to have heard Ruth yell when she woke 


up! 
Aunt Paulina’s Nose. 


One day, when Cecilia Barrett went to eat 
dinner with her grandmother, she talked a 
great deal about a little sachet she had lost. 

“It was a lovely perfume, grandmother,” she 
said, “and the dearest little blue silk case,—a 
kind of a pale blue,—just lovely. But,”—she 
shook her head slowly,—“I know well enough 
where it is. Can I have another piece of pie, 
grandmother? We never have this kind. I 
know well enough Ruth Pettingill’s—well, I’ll 
say found it; for she smells just like it, and you 
can’t deceive my nose.” 

Grandfather laughed as he pushed back his 
chair. “Please excuse me, Calista,” he said; 
“but don’t let Cecilia go until you’ve told her 
about her great-great-aunt Faulina’s nose. She 
may have inherited it.” 

“Grandfather loves to make fun,” sighed 
Cecilia, as he went out; and grandmother began 
to gather up the forks and spoons and put them 
into the pitcher of hot water. 

“Your great-great-aunt Paulina,” she said, 
—“please hand your grandfather’s cup and 
saucer, Cely,—was your grandfather’s aunt. 
You may have seen her picture in some old 
album, bat she died before you were born. 
She was always discovering some wonderful 
thing that never was except in her imagination.” 

The little girl at the end of the table grew 
a trifle pinker than before; but grandmother 
wiped a spoon compdsedly, and went on with- 
out looking at her. 

“One winter her brother Ezra took in a poor, 
friendless boy from the State Reform School. 
The boy’s name was Henry. Uncle Ezra and his 
wife were kind to him, and he lived with them 
for years, and made a good man; but that first 
winter Uncle Ezra and Aunt Caroline were both 
called away suddenly one day, and Aunt Pau- 
lina went to keep house. The next day she 
came over here, and began to talk about Henry. 
‘He’d cleaned out the doughnut pot before I 
got there,’ she said; ‘and I can’t find out what 
he’s done with ’em, either. He can’t have 
eaten ’em all, for Caroline always makes a pot 
full.” We asked her how she knew there were 
any, but she said she smelled them. ‘Just 
made,’ says she, ‘when I got there. Ezra and 
Caroline hadn’t been gone an hour, and she 
must have fried them the last thing. I know 
doughnuts when I smell ’em,’ she said. 

“She stayed there a week, and she hunted for 
those doughnuts all the time. Henry was 
a timid boy, used to a very strict rule, and to 
being found fault with; and he was so. afraid 
of her he wouldn’t go into the house if he could 
help it. He ate scarcely anything, and that 
made her feel still surer that he had a hoard of 
doughnuts hidden away. He thought she was 
crazy, she talked so much to him about eating 
on the sly, and confessing his sins, and we were 
afraid he would run away; but Uncle Ezra and 


_ Aunt Caroline came home at the end of the 


eek, and then Aunt Paulina went home, but 
not until she had found out about the dough- 
nuts.” 

“Did the boy take them?” Cecilia had fin- 
ished the pie, and was listening eagerly. 
Grandmother laughed softly, as she settled 
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the spoons in the holder. “There were not any 
to take. Aunt Caroline had put the pot of 
doughnut fat on to heat when the message 
came that her brother was sick, and she put 
it away again without making the doughnuts.” 

“She did smell them, then,” said Cecilia. 
“She had a pretty good nose, after all.” 

“She smelt a little fat,” replied grandmother, 
gravely. “But, as Uncle Ezra said, an eggshell 
in your door-yard doesn’t prove that one of your 
hens has hatched a big flock of chickens and 
that your next-door neighbor has stolen them 
all. Now I doa’t know anything about Ruth 
Pettingill’s sachet; but, if you will look in the 
little upper left-hand drawer in your grand- 
father’s desk, you will find yours. I picked it 
up on the floor after you had gone home Sat- 
urday.” 

“Tm very glad to get it again,” Cecilia said 
slowly, a minute or two later, her nose buried 
in the sachet. She seated herself on the sofa, 
and watched her grandmother. ‘‘Grand- 
mother,” she said presently, “are you going to 
say, ‘Now you see’?” 

“No, “grandmother smiled. “If you can’t see 
and remember for yourself, it isn’t much use to 
do it for you.”—Sunday School Visitor. 


The Cat and the Doughnuts. 


This is a true story that my grandmother told 
me about her cat and dog. She used to find the 
cover off her doughnut-jar, and also noticed 
that her doughnuts disappeared. 

One day'she heard a noise, and found that her 
cat was on the shelf where the doughnuts were 
kept. 

Then it put its paw in the jar and drew out a 
doughnut and pushed it off the shelf; and the 
dog, who was looking up at the cat, caught the 
doughnut in his mouth and ate it. 

When they found they were caught, they acted 
very guilty. 

Then there was a cat who did not allow any 
cat or dog in her yard, and had a special dislike 
to the cat who thought it owned the next yard. 

One day the latter cat’s mistress went away to 
have a good time for several weeks, and left her 
cat with no food, as people too often do. 

Then the cat, who before this would not allow 
any cat in her yard, actually coaxed the aban- 
doned cat into the outer shed where her meals 
were served, and fed the cat in that way till the 
people came back. After that it would not 
allow the cat there any more than efore.—Our 
Four-footed Friends, 


How a Lark learned. 


A baby lark had got out of its nest sideways,— 
a fall of a foot only, but a dreadful drop fora 
baby. 

“You can get back this way,” its mother said, 
and showed it the way. But, when the baby 
tried to leap, it fell on its back. Then the 
mother marked out lines on the ground, on 
which it was to practise hopping; and it got 
along beautifully so long as the mother was 
there every moment to say, ‘How wonderfully 
you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little 
lark, meaning that it wanted to fly; and the 
mother tried to do it in vain. She could soar 
up, up, very bravely; but she could not explain 
how she did it. 

“Wait till the sun comes out after rain,” she 
said, half remembering. 

‘What is sun? What is rain?” the little 
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bird asked. “If you cannot teach me to fly, 
teach me to sing.” 

“When the sun comes out after rain, then you 
can sing.” 

The rain came, and glued the little bird’s 
wings together. 

“I shall never be able to fly or to sing!” it 
wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes; for 
a glorious light had spread over the world, 
catching every leaf and twig and blade of grass 
in tears, and putting a smile into every tear. 
The baby bird’s breast swelled, it did not 
know why; it fluttered from the ground, it did 
not know why. 

“The sun has come out after the rain!” it 


trilled. “Thank you, sun! Thank you! thank 
you! O mother, did you hear me? I can 
sing !” 


Then it floated up, up, calling, “Thank you! 
thank you! thank you!” to the sun. “O 
mother, do you see me? I am flying.” —Selected. 


How Snakes spend the Winter. 


The snakes are retiring for the winter now 
but they make little preparation for their long 
sleep. They simply crawl into holes in the 
ground, fissures in rocks, or beneath the roots 
of trees, and there remain in a torpid con- 
dition until the warmth of spring awakens them. 
Sometimes a lot of them gather in a hole some 
distance from the surface of the ground, roll 
themselves into one large ball, and thus pass 
the winter. Such a ball is sometimes composed 
of Hundreds of snakes so closely interwoven as 
to be quite difficult to separate.— Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Frightened Turkeys. 


The family was one day alarmed by the most 
frightful shrieks coming from the turkey pen. 
We thought a fox or coyote had got into the 
pen and was killing the turkeys. So we armed 
ourselves with whatever weapon was handy, and 
went to the rescue. The turkeys had been fed 
a few minu‘es before and their food placed in 
a large shallow dish. On the edge of this dish 
was a blackbird calmly helping himself to 
choice bits; and around him in a circle were 
twenty huge turkeys, shrieking and screaming 
in an agony of fright. Four hundred pounds of 
turkey against three ounces of blackbird !—Our 
Four-footed Friends. 


One day mamma told Milton that he was 
older than the baby and must let the baby have 
his toys if he wanted them, because the baby 
was the littlest. Milton was very good, and 
went in search of other amusements all day. 
The next morning we heard a cry from the chil- 
dren; and, going to find the cause, Milton was 
found endeavoring to collect all the toys in the 
room and at the same time keep the baby away 
from them. Upon inquiring the trouble, Milton 
said, “I let him have my toys and be the littlest 
yesterday; and now I’m going to be littlest to- 
day.”—American Weekly. 


Insures against 


, Biliousness 
SEL TZER) ? Has been regulating 


rebellious livers for 

more than 58 years. 
50c. and $1. 

At druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT co. 
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as is given to vertical handwriting or as is giveri 
to the exercises of the gymnasium. The head 
of one of the high schools in one of our largest 
cities told me once that he tried to make his 
highest class of nearly a hundred boys say that 
they would make it a point of honor to send to 
Coventry boys who lied or stole glass pipe from 
the laboratory. The reply which their commit- 
tee made to him was, “Mr. Jones, what you ask 
is fanaticism.” 

Most of the writers on the subject, in under- 
taking to show that no harm is done by the 
omission of moral education from the habits of 
the public schools, insist in a roseate way on 
the value of the Sunday-school. And it is easy 
to show that one-half the children of the 
Northern United States attend the Sunday- 
school for anhouron Sunday. Lately, however, 
there is observable a general feeling that the 
Sunday-school enterprises are so conducted 
that they do not work the miracle which they 
are expected to work in the few minutes which 
are given to them. It seems to me that the 
decline of confidence in the Sunday-schools has 
gradually come in since the introduction of 
what is called the International system of in- 
struction. On the whole, that system in evan- 
gelical schools has lowered the standard for the 
selection of teachers. It seems to have been 
supposed that a uniform text-book would bring 
everything to pass. This text-book is made by 
a few doctors of divinity forging out fifty-two 
lessons a year on different chapters of the 
Bible. 

By this I mean that anybody who was over 
saventeen years of age could be intrusted with 
the International Lesson Book, could put his 
class through the paces, and let them run with 
a week’s freedom from the pressure of the Ten 
Commandments or the Golden Rule. 

Whether this be so or not, it is quite clear 
that people do not speak of the great Sunday- 
school system of the country as they did in the 
days when the Presbyterian Sunday School 
Union was established at Philadelphia, some 
fifty years ago. 

A large committee, under the lead of Presi- 
dent Harper and other gentlemen as much 
interested as he in the highest education, has 
undertaken by gradual steps to force on the 
country the consideration of the problems of 
moral education. The initial steps have been 
taken by seventy gentlemen, whose officers are 
Dr. Sanders, the head of the New Haven 
Divinity School, Dr. Harper, Dr. Votaw, and 
Dr, Willett of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Sanders will be favorably remembered by the 
graduates of Smith College as the Bible lecturer 
there for many years. He takes the place of 
Dr. Barrows who died last June. 

We print in another column their call for the 
convention. In this call nearly three hundred 
other persons join them. The object of the 
convention will be seen in the call for it. It 
proposes the discussion of methods by which 
the public education, whether in churches or in 
schools, may be directed more vigorously than it 
now is to the religious and moral instruction 
and education of the young. This convention 
is to be held in Chicago in February or March. 
Cannot we make all Unitarian ministers and all 
superintendents of our Sunday-schools under- 
stand that they are invited to this convention? 
I cannot but think that, if the plans are carried 
out as generously as they are conceived, some- 
thing may be brought to pass. At all events, I 
am sure of this: that, if our broader methods of 


Good News. 


Freedom’s Fortress. 


Free men alone are they who do the right, 

For liberty obedience is to law; 

And they who from this service sweet withdraw 
Are made the slaves of a stern tyrant’s might. 


To serve within our place and in God’s sight, 
To keep our lives unstained and without flaw, 
To walk in humbleness and holy awe, 

Is to be clothed with freedom as with light. 


The truth, the blessed Saviour said, makes free ; 
And they who do the right, the truth shall know; 
And only they are sons of liberty. 
No laws of man the heavenly gift bestow: 
The soul is freedom’s fort by God’s decree, 
Which naught but our misdeeds can overthrow. 


—John Lancaster Spalding. 


The Chicago Convention. 


It is quite time that people interested in the 
education of the country should occupy them- 
selves in some solid way in impressing the public 
enterprises for that education in the business of 
training good men and good women. The money, 
time, and effort now spent on intellectual train- 
ing or in the study of facts is all well enough; 
but the country needs, as indeed the world 
needs, that quite as much attention should be 
given to the development of character,— good 
men instead of bad men, good women instead of 
bad women. Moral education does not follow 
on the learning of the multiplication table or the 
rule of three, though the leaders sixty years ago 
tried to persuade themselves that it did. 

Universal suffrage rests on the supposition 
that more than half the people will want to have 
the right thing done. The theory of the repub- 
lic is that the majority will prefer good to evil, 
that they will choose good men to office and re- 
ject bad men. 

If the boys who are to vote, or the girls who 
are to vote some time, do not prefer virtue to 
vice, or good to evil, the republic fails of course. 
So does commerce, or what is called business. 
Everything depends on moral training,— the 
education which makes good men and women. 

The State constitutions generally recognize 
this truth. The Constitution of Massachusetts 
States directly that instruction in piety, religion, 
and morality, promotes the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people and the security of the re- 
publican government. At the same time the 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
Congress shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of worship or prohibit the free 
exercise thereof. This is the first article of 
amendment, and it has been generally construed 
so broadly that we constantly see it said that 
the Constitution of the United States prohibits 
any State from such legislation. This inference 
is not correct; but, in point of fact, the State 
Constitutions generally include such provision. 

The consequence of this ig that public school 

" instruction is carried on more and more without 
. reference to religious sanction, without even 
reading the Bible in schools, as was formerly 
the custom. By a gradual process, which can 
be traced without difficulty in the history of our 
schools, less and less is said by the people who 
talk most about education of the establishment 
of character. You may take the annual Teport 
of a school superintendent, which is as big as the 
New Testament, and you shall not find in it as 
much reference to the character of the pupils 
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carrying on Sunday-schools are not approved by 
this conference, we shall have ourselves to 
blame, if it prove that our churches are not 
represented there. Among those who invite us 
to be present are the editor of the Register, Mr. 
Batchelor, Dr. Burr of Newton, President 
Southworth of Meadville, Dr. Angell of Ann 
Arbor, Miss Hazard of Wellesley, Dr. Peabody 
of Cambridge, Mr. Horton of Boston, and Dr. 
Hitchcock of Worcester. Do not our Western 
churches all owe it to the cause of the larger 
education to be present at the convention, each 
by its minister or the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school ? Epwarp E. HALE. 


Convention for the Improvement of 
Religious Education. 


The Council of Seventy, directing the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature connected 
with the University of Chicago, will be held 
February 10-12. 

The plan of the convention, as tentatively 
arranged, provides for six sessions. The first is 
to be a general public meeting on Tuesday 
evening, followed by morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions on Wednesday and morning 
and afternoon sessions on Thursday. The con- 
vention will be held in one or more of Chicago’s 
largest churches; and the meetings will be open 
to the public, so that persons who are not offi- 
cial members of the convention may be present 
at its deliberations. 

The council movement for religious and 
moral education has met with a remarkably 
cordial reception. Interest in and enthusiasm 
for the movement are spreading with the great- 
est rapidity. The council is already in corre- 
spondence with more than a thousand of the 
leading thinkers and workers in this most im- 
portant field of education. The Publicity Com- 
mittee, although very busy in extending the 
information concerning the new movement, has 
not been able to supply all the information that 
has been sought. The invitation extended in 
the call for the convention to all interested 
persons to communicate with the council con- 
cerning it has brought hundreds of letters, 
showing that ministers, educators, and religious 
workers everywhere appreciate what the move- 
ment means, There is a most satisfactory rec- 
ognition that the field described in the call 
needs the attention and the effort which is pro- 
posed forit. More than twenty-five of the lead- 
ing religious papers have given it adequate 
notice and cordial indorsement. The reason- 
ableness and the necessity of the movement 
have seemed obvious. 


Mrs. Eddy and Mark Twain. 


If correctly reported in the daily papers, Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy has made the following 
reply to Mark Twain in the Worth American 
Review :— 


In view of the circulation of certain criticisms 
from the pen of Mark Twain, I submit the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

It is a fact, well understood, that I begged 
the students who first gave me the endearing. 
appellative “mother” not toname me thus. But, — 
without my consent, that word spread like wil 
fire. I still must think the name is not appli- 
cable tome. I stand in relation to this century 


as a Christian discoverer, founder, and leader. 


a 


_ And wherefore? 
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I regard self-deification as blasphemous. I may 
be more loved, but I am less lauded, pampered, 
provided for, and cheered than others before me. 
Because Christian Science 
is not yet popular, and I refuse adulation. 

My visit to the Mother Church after it was 
built and dedicated pleased me, and the situa- 
tion was satisfactory. The dear members 
wanted to greet me with escort and the ringing 
of bells; but I declined, and went alone in my 
carriage to the church, entered it, and knelt in 
thanks upon the steps of its altar. There the 
foresplendor of the beginnings of truth fell mys- 
teriously upon my spirit. I believe in one 
Christ, teach one Christ, know of but one Christ. 
I believe in but one incarnation, one Mother 
Mary, and know I am not that one, and never 
claimed to be. It suffices me to learn the Sci- 
ence of the Scriptures relative to this subject. 

Christian Scientists have no quarrel with 
Protestants, Catholics, or any other sect. They 
need to be understood as following the divine 
Principle—God, Love—and not imagined to be 
unscientific worshippers of a human being. 

In the aforesaid article, of which I have seen 
only extracts, Mark Twain’s wit was not wasted 
in certain directions. Christian Science eschews 
divine rights in human beings. If the indi- 
vidual governed human consciousness, my state- 
ment of Christian Science would be disproved; 
but to understand the spiritual idea is essential 
to demonstrate Science and its pure monothe- 
ism,—one God, one Christ, no idolatry, no 
human propaganda. Jesus taught and proved 
that what feeds a few feeds all. His life-work 
subordinated the material to the spiritual, and 
he left this legacy of truth to mankind. His 
metaphysics is not the sport of philosophy, re- 
ligion, or science: rather is it the pith and fi- 
nale of them all. 

I have not the inspiration or aspiration to be 
a first or second Virgin-Mother—her duplicate, 
antecedent or subsequent. What I am remains 
to be proved by the good Ido. We need much 
humility, wisdom, and love to perform the func- 
tions of foreshadowing and foretasting heaven 
within us. This glory is molten in the furnace 
of affliction. 


What can the State do about the 
Saloon ? * 


A business that is intrenched in centres of 
political power and that is supported by power- 
ful interest cannot be ignored by statesmen. A 
business that pays into the public treasury more 
than $180,000,000 and costs the people at least 
$950,000,000 cannot be ignored by economists. 
A business against which must be charged at 
least 25 per cent. of destitution, at least 37 per 
cent. of pauperism, almost one-half of the mis- 
fortune of dependent children, and, at lowest 
counts, one-third of the crime and vice of the 
population, cannot be ignored by the student 
or reformer of social conditions. A business, 
finally, that panders to and demonstrably in- 
creases an appetite which, if not strictly con- 
trolled, at last “steals away the brain,” destroys 
the will-power, and actually ruins a human being 
for all human uses as son, husband, father, friend, 
and citizen, cannot be ignored by the moralist. 
Very naturally, therefore, the history of legisla 
tion is also a history of attempts to curb the 
drink habit ‘and control the drink traffic. If 
we want to know what the State can do in these 
SS as 

* Article IV, of the series on ‘‘ The Saloon and What 


shall we do with it?” to be published under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, vy 
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directions, let us first ask what the State has 
done about the saloon. 

First, the governments of several States in 
America have positively prohibited the saloon, 
and made all sales of liquor for other than 
medicinal or manufacturing purposes a penal 
offence. Was this right, considering that many 
good people are “moderate drinkers” and look 
upon such legislation as an infringement of their 
rights as citizens? It is right, provided it can 
be proved that the saloon is a menace to public 
health, public order, or social welfare in any ex- 
treme degree. We have a right to prohibit 
“spitting in the cars” when we are waging war 
against tuberculosis, no matter how bravely a 
man contends for his right to expectorate; we 
have aright to take people from their homes 
and isolate them in hospitals against their will, 
when they have contagious diseases that men- 
ace the health of their neighbors; we have a 
right to tear a man’s tenement house down and 
stop his income from it, when that house be- 
comes unsafe, physically or morally, and stands 
in the way of decent living by the masses; we 
have a right to enter a man’s shop and forbid 
his employing men, women, or children in the 
conditions he has provided, and to insist that 
he make expensive alterations in his plant or 
go out of business altogether. We have a right 
to do anything, against the mere will of any 
class of people, which can be proved essential 
for public health and public welfare. And we 
are enforcing these social rights more fully 
every decade of legislative existence. Tf, then, 
it can be proved that the saloon is a sufficiently 
gigantic or dangerous evil, we may of right use 
the power or the government to suppress it 
root and branch. The wisdom of attempting 
such a policy without an overwhelming major- 
ity of the electorate convinced of the necessity 
for that course is quite another question, and 
will be spoken of later on in this series. The 
right of the government, however, to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of liquor “to be used 
as a beverage,” and to suppress the saloon by 
the force of the military, if necessary, cannot be 
disputed successfully by any one who defends 
sanitary laws, labor legislation, factory, shop, 
and tenement inspection and control, and many 
other restrictions upon “personal — liberty.” 
These all increasingly affirm the belief of the 
people in the right of society to secure the best 
average human life it can by bettering the con- 
ditions which surround the average person, 
even if some individuals object to the process. 

Second, in the larger number of States 
in America the liquor traffic is “licensed,” as a 
business needing safeguards and restrictions, 
and which should be subjected to taxes, large 
or small, on account not only of its dangers, but 
of the expense it causes the State in caring for 
the poor, the paupers, the dependent children, 
and the criminal and vicious classes it helps so 
greatly to make. Some believe that for the 
State to give “license” to any man to sell that 
which injures so many of the community is 
wrong; but no one seems to think it wrong to 
introduce restrictive features into liquor laws, 
whatever those laws may be. The “Prohibi- 
tionists” oppose license on principle; but they 
think the repressive items in every license law 
right, however inadequate. The believer in 
“license” and even the defender of the saloon 
as a useful or an indispensable social instrument 
also favors some restrictive features, and often 
defends a very strict policy of police control of 
a traffic,which, at best, all see to be connected 


relieve the situation. 
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with social dangers. The restrictive features 
attached to our license laws, and question of 
whether they are enforced to any proper extent, 
will be discussed in Article V. of this series. 

Third, in one instance at least in the United 
States and in several cases in other countries 
there has been an assumption of the liquor traffic 
by the government itself for the purpose of 
eliminating the item of personal greed from the 
problem, and also to put all places in which 
liquor is sold under the immediate and easy 
control of the police. 

This latter method of State management of 
the saloon has made so local and small an im- 
press upon the problem of the American saloon 
that it need not be dwelt upon. The fight has 
been waged so far between “prohibition” and 
“license,” between “high license” and “low,” 


and between more and less restriction upon the 


sale of liquor “as a beverage.” 
Is there or could there be any other way by 


which the government of a State in our country 
or the United States itself could deal with the 
saloon, a way that was neither license nor pro- 
hibition, and which, possibly, could unite those 
of both these camps who are in earnest in an 
attempt to lessen the drink evil? 


An attempt will be made to answer that ques- 


tion in Article VI. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


The Municipal Coal Yard. 


Major Henry L. Higginson, who is serving on 


the committee appointed by the mayor of Bos- 
ton to see that the poor of Boston are supplied 
with coal during the present period of distress, 
has written a letter to the Boston Hera/d, in 


which he discusses not only this work, but the 


question which has been raised in connection 
with it concerning the desirability of establish- 
ing a municipal coal yard. What he says on 
this subject follows : — 


One word more about a municipal coal 


yard. Such a scheme strikes me as an idle 
dream. When Mayor Collins called sundry 
citizens to the City Hall in October to consider 


what might be done for the public, a certain 
sum of money was subscribed by a few men to 
How it was to be used 
was left in the hands of the coal committee. 
Some of it has been used and more of it will 
be used, and it is for the coal committee to de- 
cide when and where and how; but, in turning 


over the problem, it was suggested that the 


committee should buy coal. 

Boston uses about 10,000 tons of coal a day. 
At the rate at which the coal committee could 
then have bought coal, that would have meant 
at least $80,000 a day. Multiply that by the 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 
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number of days in a month, and it is clear that 
$2,500,000 would be needed for a month; and 
yet it would be necessary for anybody under- 
taking the business to have at least a month’s 
supply ahead or ordered. In my judgment, 
$5,000,000 would have been necessary in order 
to go into the business. It would have been 
necessary to add full and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the different kinds of coal and how they 
could be used. Wharves would have had to 
have been acquired and fitted up. Teams—that 
is, horses and wagons—would have had to have 
been bought, and drivers provided. In short, 
all the machinery for handling coal and for 
distributing it would have been needed. Add 
to these the risks of the market, much aggra- 
vated by the ignorance of the coal committee 
on the subject, or the ignorance of anybody but 
the coal dealers in this city. The same is true 
now and would be true of a municipal coal 
wharf. 

We as a nation think that we can do 
anything if we only try. So we can when we 
are educated, but not before. 

It would have been a perfectly idle scheme 
for the coal committee: it would be a perfectly 
idle scheme for the city. The city cannot hire 
the best talent in any trade, and it is better that 
it should not. The mayor has quite enough 
work to do with such things as are necessarily 
under his control; and, when a municipal coal 
yard is added, we shall pay much larger taxes. 

If the coal committee had undertaken the 
coal business (which would have meant sup- 
planting all the coal dealers here for the 
season), the coal committee would have lost 
$2,000,000 in the business. Nobody was ready 
for such a task, nor do I know of a fit man 
outside of the coal dealers. We turned to them 
to administer the fuel affairs of the city; and I 
say emphatically, and with knowledge, they 
have administered them with great industry, 
foresight, patience, and great good temper. 

I am sorry to say that the citizens have not 
showed the good temper or the providence 
which they met. 
tablished 15 small stations throughout the city, 
from which they distribute about 25 tons of 
coal daily. The coal committee has urged the 
citizens again and again to lay in supplies while 
the weather is mild; but they refuse, thinking 
they can presently get better coal and at lower 
prices. Nobody can guess what the supply will 
be, and on that depend the price and the 
quality. 

The great coal companies have kept their 
bag wagons in the streets from October on, and 
have done great service thereby. They now 
keep them running through the various streets 
of the city. In many cases they are used; and 
in many cases the people pass them by, regard- 
less of true economy. 

One word more about prices of goods. 
When a short crop of wheat or corn comes, 
the farmers ask and get more for their wheat 
or corn. Oats and potatoes rise and fall ac- 
cording to the supply, and yet the farmers are 


- not wicked. 


I ask for more charity in opinion and in 
language, more good temper, more faith in 
human nature, more faith in the belief that 
these coal men understand the business, and 
that good business requires treating customers 
well. I ask that these facts be listened to and 
digested. If all of us behaved as well as the 
coal dealers, the city would be much quieter 
and much nearer the truth. 


The coal committee has es- 
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The Church in Leominster. 


The third meeting-house of this church since 
its organization in 1743, together with the par- 
ish house, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Tuesday night, January 13, the cause unknown. 
The church, which was built in 1823, was one of 
the finest in New England,—an historic landmark 
of which the town was justly proud. Fronting 
on the old common, its tal! colonnade, its stately 
Ionic pillars, its simple, dignified lines, its fine 
belfry and tower, all combined in a church 
which made a strong inpression upon the 
stranger, and held a place in the affectionate 
reg rd of the older residents unapproached by 
any other public building of the town. 

Its interior arrangements were built, like the 
faith of the church, on a liberal plan, inclusive 
enough to take in the multitude, its seating 
capacity exceeding nine hundred. Ona many 
special occasions in the past few years, as in all 
its longer past, its seating capacity has been 
fully taxed. 

Its organ had contributed to the excellence of 
the monthly vesper services, which have, for 
four years past, filled the body of the church 
with popular audiences. 

Its sweet and pure-toned bell, a gift by Joel 
Crosby, Esq., in 1823, has sounded in the ears 
of the people for eighty years, calling them to 
worship, tolling for their dead, and keeping the 
living in mind of passing time. 

Now the church is low in ashes, the organ is 
silent, and the bell is mute. 

The annual parish supper and meeting had 
been held the night before the fire, and both 
were very largely attended. All present re- 
joiced in the prosperous and happy condition 
of things within the parish. The property was 
in perfect condition, largely through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Manson D. Haws, a lifelong friend 
and member of the society, and the parish was 
entirely free from debt. The attendance at 
the church services and Sunday-school had 
never been larger, within recent years, than on 
the past few Sundays. The excellent material 
condition of the society, together with a most 
harmonious and loyal spirit of co-operation in 
service and worship, seemed to assure a new 
year of happy and prosperous life in the affairs 
of the old parish, when all of a sudden, like a 
bolt out of a clear sky, this calamity befell. If 
the burning of the church had been an inten- 
tional sacrifice, it could scarcely have been 
offered up more free from imperfection and 
blemish. It was consumed in fulness of strength 
and beauty. 

While the parish is sad with the feeling of 
a great and irreparable loss in the burning of 
the grand old church, already it is looking for- 
ward to the church which shall take its place. 
A new life is even now arising from the ashes. 
Members of the parish wh» have not been 
vitally interested in its welfare for long time 
past are rallying to the help of the society. 
There is large. ground for hope that even a 
more devoted, intelligent, and active spirit 
may characterize the life of the society in the 
future than in the past. The church’s need 
will appeal to the true pride of the children of 
the men who established the prosperity and 
honor of the parish as represented in the solid 
building which has now so suddenly become a 
matter of memory and tradition. 

Fortunately, at this crisis in the life of the 


society its affairs are guided by a remarkably |. 
efficient parish committee, who represent the, 


be 


at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
January 13. There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Brown, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, 
Garver, Lincoln, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 
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very best life of the society, and have the fullest 
confidence of all its members. 


A parish meeting has been called for the 


earliest moment legally possible, January 21, 


when action is to be taken regarding a tempo- 


rary place of meeting and the problem of re- 


building. 

Offers have been very kindly made, by various 
Protestant churches in town, of the use of their 
buildings for Sunday services; and on Sunday, 


January 18, we shall worship in the Orthodox 


Congregational church. 
The church and organ were insured for 


$17,000. Itis impossible to say in advance of the 
parish meeting what amount will be fixed upon 
as proper for the parish to expend on the new 
structure. 
inadequate to the strength and hopes of the 
church. 
the society, to express the fulness of its present 
life, and to give free scope to its needs in wor- 
ship and its opportunities of service in the 
future, itis not likely that the new church will 
cost less than fifty thousand dollars, 


But in all probability it will not be 


In order to maintain the traditions of 


This will 
mean great liberality on the part ofthe parish. It 


means also avery large opportunity for generous 


remembrance of the First Congregational So- 


ciety of Leominster on the part of its children 


and friends who are scattered abroad through- 
out the land. : 
It is very unlikely that the new church will 

built until every dollar is practically 
assured to the society. It must be dedicated 


free of debt, in the spirit and in memory of the 


men who have made the whole history of this 
parish one long record of honorable and envi- 
able business integrity. 
FREDERIC J. GAULD. 
LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
Tuesday, 


The treasurer made the following statement 


forthe month of December : — 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash On hand, D&c..%, rotttse inn che scnsnsaenncenn $26,311.03 

From bequest of Mrs. Mary Louisa Ruggles of 

Brookline, Mass., on account, uncon- 

ditioned and established as a fund 
bearing her name........+ +++ +n Keae'e bat 1,000.00 
Donations -.s0oous saad wsee csensse auius aces 9,438.98 

Investment of Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans....+....+ee0. e008 1,046.09 
Income of ag oe vam + 3,366.94 
Sale of books. . 1,379.84 
All other sources. 22.00 
$42,564.88 

EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purposean, ee ae ses, @ SOA, 
Books, tracts, etc.. gees aoe 2st at 
Salaries aa other missionary “expenses . 

Expenses of Unitarian Building............ Shee 
Investment of Church Building” Loan Fund, 

loaned to churches... + goon agnitens she @,180.00 
General investments, amount invested, 5,235.50 
Accrued se seopecale soeee Sods secs coves cade 48 
All other purpases..ies'cen2soéncussadauceeae 


The cash on hand includes the following : — 


Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 
hand.. tesa cece ccsecceccesecere seoesceses $13,881.33 


Contributions for special ByTDoses not yet 


called for...... Ve sscceccesccseceeeseces 4,470.85 
Available for general | purposes. ste eeee seer eeeee — Q2E.55 
$23,282.69 


The recommendations of the Southern Com- 


mittee had precedence; and, in accordance with 


— 


, 
! 
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the report of the committee, the following appro- 
priations were made for the year beginning 
Jan. 1, 1903: to the Church of Our Father, 
Atlanta, Ga., $400; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Chattanooga, Tenn., $600; to the First 
Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La., $400; for 
work at Richmond and Highland Springs, Va., 
$600; at the discretion of the secretary, for 
work in Georgia and Florida, $600; for field 
work in the South, $300. 


Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund, No. 
2, for the year 1903, be distributed as follows: to the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, $600; to 
the Calhoun Colored School, Alabama, the balance. 


The Publication Committee reported that it 
had voted to issue in the Fourth Series of 
tracts “Church Attendance and Sunday Observ- 
ance,” by George F. Hoar, and “Is Going to 
Church a Duty ?” by Minot J. Savage, D.D. 

The Publication Committee also reported the 
adoption of the following regulations for its 
guidance : — 


Voted, That the Publication Committee shall in the new 
fiscal year have four stated meetings; namely,in June, Oc- 
tober, February, and April. 

Voted, That it shall be the purpose hereafter of the Pub- 
lication Committee to issue annually not less than twelve 
or more than twenty new tracts. 

Voted, That the Publication Agent shall each year, at 
the June meeting of the committee, present an estimate of 
the distribution of the Publication Budget among the vari- 
ous accounts ; and the Publication Committee shall then as- 
sign specific sums to (1) keeping in print present tracts, (2) 
printing new tracts, (3) book and tract donation, including 
gifts to libraries, (4) printing and distributing Channing’s 
Works, (5) printing of Word and Work. 


Upon the report of the New England States 
Committee the following appropriations were 
made: to the Second Unitarian Society, Somer- 
ville, Mass., $300, for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1902; to the First Congregational 
Parish, Sharon, Mass., $300, for the year be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1902; and an appropriation at the 
rate of $500 a year in aid of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Malden, Mass., at the 
discretion of the secretary, payment to begin 
when minister is settled. 

Upon report of the Middle States Committee 
it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of $1,000 be placed at the 
discretion of the secretary, for work in Lancaster, Pa., and 
neighboring cities. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $600 be made in aid of 
the First Unitarian Society, Hamilton (Ontario), Canada, 
for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1903. 


Reports of special committees being called 
for, Secretary St. John reported for the Pacific 
Coast Committee that it had voted to appropri- 
ate $250 additional for Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The announcement was further made that 
Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., had undertaken the 
work at Salt Lake City and is already on the 
spot. : 

Under suspension of the rules the treasurer 
presented the following motions, which were all 
adopted : — 


Voted, That the board request the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund to pay for the insurance of 
the church property in Chattanooga, Tenn., and add the 
amount to their claim against that church. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Little be 
a committee, with full power, to represent the Association 
in all matters relating to damages arising from lowering the 
grade of Bowdoin Street, laying out State House Park, 
and limiting the height of buildings, including employment 
of and conferences with counsel. 

Voted, That the Association accepts the gift of $1,000 
from Edwin H. and Emigene L. Taylor of Peterboro, 
N.H., upon the conditions named by them, and that the 
treasurer invest the same as the Denzil Taylor Memorial 
Fund. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
heis hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign and affix the cor- 
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porate seal to a lease of the “Old Stone Chapel’’ on Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, from Oscar Laighton and others to 
the American Unitarian Association for the term of forty 
years, beginning on the first day of July, 1902, upon the 
terms and conditions contained in said lease. 


The “secretary proposed that the directors 
present at the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation an amendment to the by-laws of the 
Association which shall permit any suciety which 
loses its membership through the carelessness 
of an individual in delaying a contribution to 
recover its membership in on year instead of 
its requiring two, as at present : — 


Voted, That the chair appoint a committee to take 
this matter into consideration. 


President Eliot appointed the secretary, 
treasurer, and Mr. Boyden as such committee. 

A resolution was presented concerning certain 
possible changes in the rules of making appro- 
priations in aid of societies, and the proposition 
was referred for consideration to the next meet- 
ing of the board. 


. Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mrs. 
Frances A. Hackley for her welcome gift, and that the 
sum of $2,000 be placed at the disposal of the president 
for the purposes which Mrs. Hackley has at heart. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mr. 
John F. Butterick of Alameda, Cal., for his acceptable 
gift to the library of the Association of some three hun- 
dred photographs and engravings of living and deceased 
American, English, and Hungarian Unitarian ministers. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., com- 
missioner of this Association, to visit Japan and confer 
with the officers and members of the Japanese Unitarian 
Association. 

Voted, That asum not exceeding $500 be appropriated 
from the unexpended balance of the Foreign Budget for 
the expense of Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., on his 
journey. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $300 be appropriated 
from the unexpended balance of the Pacific Coast Budget 
for the expenses of the secretary on his journey to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Voted, To approve the plans of the president for the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Samuel 
Hoar, Esq., and Hon. John D. Longa committee of this 
board to take charge of the Emerson celebration, with the 
suggestion that they associate with themselves, as a commit- 
tee of arrangements, representatives of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston and any other organizations which, in their 
judgment, may be fitly represented upon a citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

Voted, To appoint as delegates of the Association to the 
International Council in Amsterdam in September the 
president of the Association, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, and Rev and Mrs. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington. 


eS ee 
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Voted, That permission be granted to the Ministerial 
Union to give a lunch to its members in this building at its 
monthly meetings. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A trip to Meadville is always agreeable to one 
who has lived there, but it brings a special pleas- 
ure to a graduate of the Theological School. 
This gratification is deepened under the circum- 
stances by finding everything in a flourishing 
condition. This was the result of my observa- 
tion there last week. The immediate cause of 
my going was to give two lectures at Divinity 
Chapel on Sunday-school subjects. Besides 
these were involved two other public functions, 
making the record to stand four addresses in 
twenty-four hours. All this was done under 
flying-trip conditions; but I bear away delightful 
recollections. 

The first subject of my two lectures was 
“Ground of Confidence and the Three Things 
to be taught.” The second subject was “Old 
and New in Sunday-school Methods.” To both 
of these talks the students and others gathered, 
lis ened with apparent interest in the subject as 
a whole, which is the encouraging feature. I 
found in this instance, as in others I have re- 
ported, an evident desire to see the Sunday- 
school improved and expanded. The third 
occasion related to the chapel service, where I 
had an opportunity to speak in a more personal 
way to the students. The fourth speaking time 
was at the annual meeting of the Unitarian so- 
ciety. It was largely attended, full of hearty 
spirit, furnishing decided proofs of prosperity. 
Our church here is conducted under an excellent 
system of committees and departments. A 
place is found for nearly every one to do some- 
thing. The students from Divinity Hall also 
join in the Sunday-school work and in attend- 
ance at church. I was glad to congratulate 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur and his wife on the situa- 
tion. 

President Southworth, as a leader, is leading. 
He is very much liked on all hands, and it can 
be said his administration is opening most auspi- 
ciously. The students are goodly in numbers 
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and of excellent spirit.- There seems to be an 
earnestness mutually shared by them all, which 
presages good results. Although the weather 
was of a zero kind, severe and strenuous, the 
cordial conditions of the Meadville friends 
turned the winter of one’s discontent into a 
delightful summer of enjoyment. New and 
larger plans are before the faculty, still greater 
things seem to be possible in the way of gifts; 
and, all in all, Meadville Unitarianism, in the 
town and ‘in the school, bears a hopeful 
aspect. 

As my special mission was to handle Sunday- 
school subjects for the benefit of the students, 
I ought to refer once more to the course itself 
now finished. All credit to the Meadville 
Theological School for inaugurating these 
lectures. Rev. Mr. Pulsford of Chicago gave 
the opening two on “‘Sunday-school Machinery 
and Organization” and “The Bible in the Sunday- 
school.” Rev. Mr. Garver followed with two 
on “Definiteness in Sunday-school Teaching” 
and “The Use of Pictorial Aids in the Sunday- 
school.” No doubt with this basis laid, future 
lectures, from various sources, will treat more 
definite matters, and answer the questions: 
How to do these Things, and How to reach 
these Desired Results. 

Another pleasant experience has been the 
dedication of the new parish house at Fair- 
haven, Mass. One great use of the beautiful 
rooms will be for the Sunday-school sessions. 
Most fortunate is the Fairhaven Sunday-school 
in having such a lovely home. Lessons ought 
to take on a most attractive aspect, exercises 
prove more interesting, and all things should 
work together with harmony and success amid 
such surroundings. One of the chief requisites 
for a successful Sunday-school is attractive and 
commodious appointments. Rare, indeed, must 
it always be for a church to have such a gen- 
erous giver; but the principle can be recognized 
and followed. It is a great injury to the causé 
to allow vestries and chapels to be meagrely 
built and furnished. Good taste and conven- 
ience can be accomplished without great ex- 
pense. I see, to my grief, that the parish 
house or chapel in Leominster has been 
burned, which was built during my pastorate in 
that town. Before its erection the large Sun- 
day-school, of three hundred or more members, 
was obliged to assemble in a low, dark vestry. 
To emerge from that was a rare delight, and the 
chapel rooms created new interest and added 
new life, I trust that when, with characteristic 
Leominster vigor, the new church building rises 
from the ashes of the old one, the parish house 
er chapel facilities will be even more exten- 
sively provided than béfore. 

The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools held its thirty-fifth meeting on January 
13. The chief address was by Miss E.izabeth 
Adams, teacher in the Francis W. Parker 
School, on, “How we secured the Co-operation 
of the Pupils’ Parents.” This was followed by 
general discussion. . 

Another edition of “A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice” is now in press, making the twenty-sixth 
thousand thus far published. A new supply of 
Rev. T. R. Slicer’s manual for advanced classes, 
“Beginning of Christianity,” is just ready. This 
is the fourth edition. Mrs. E. C. Wilson’s text- 
book, “Every-Day Life Illustrated by the Life 
of Jesus,” Part II., is also out in a new edition. 
The twelfth edition of Horton’s “Teaching of 
Jesus” is just from the press. 

EDWARD A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


An article by Mr. Gannett on his father, Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, the subject for February 1, will 
be found in another part of the paper. 


WHAT ARE OUR YouNG PEOPLE DOING? 


The officers of the National Union are con- 
stantly receiving inquiries as to what the young 
people’s movement in the Unitarian Church is 
accomplishing. What reason has it for exist- 
ence? To what results can. it point as a 
justification for its wide activity and its large 
expenditures of money? 

These questions are pertinent. We may well 
ask ourselves if there is any room for such a 
movement in our church. This week I propose 
to answer these questions, and show what a 
large work the young people’s movement is 
really achieving 

Our movement divides itself naturally into 
two parts, each necessary and complementary 
to the other: first, that of the local societies; 
second, that of the national body. The local 
unions in general adopt three branches of work,— 
the religious meetings, some social life, some 
practical work of service. This is not true of 
all; for some are merely study classes, others 
clubs or fraternities for social and philanthropic 
work. Yet we gladly welcome all such societies 
to our working fellowship, and without incon- 
sistency as is sometimes thought, because by 
their annual contributions the young people 
through the National Union are enabled to do 
definite missionary work for the Unitarian 
denomination. For, acting on the suggestion of 
the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the past three years they have aided the 
churches at Amherst, Mass., and Dallas, Tex. 

The National Union, on the other hand, is 
intended to concentrate the efforts of our many 
scattered branches, increase our field of activity, 
and aid the local unions. This last we accom. 
plish in different ways. We prepare each year 
a list of topics for the evening meetings, and 
have these (subjects) discussed in this column 
every week. We are establishing a “Lending 
Library,” from which unions may borrow papers 
written by the young people themselves. We 
furnish speakers, whenever requested, for regu- 
lar services, rallies, and federation meetings. 
Since September we have filled fifty-one such 
requests,—an average of over three a week. In 
addition to this Rev. Mr. Saunderson of Cam- 
bridge has presented our work at the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference, Rev. Mr. Wiers at the 
Middlesex States Conference held at Troy, 
N.Y., and Mr. Holmes at the Harvard Unitarian 
Club, and the Sunday School Union in Boston. 
Our speakers are oftentimes the direct cause 
of a new union; as, for instance, at Winthrop, 
Mass., a series of four meetings is being carried 
on by the National Union, until the young people 
are able to conduct the services themselves. 

The prime object of the National Union is to 
get the young people to work together inti- 
mately, to combine our scattered forces into a 
single organization of strength and efficiency. 
With this end in view we have planned bi- 
monthly meetings at which as many unions as 


‘shire; the other in and around Boston. 
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possible are represented. Reports from these 
branches are given, and problems of general 
interest in connection with the work discussed. 

This effort for co-operation has best suc- 
ceeded in the formation of local federations of 
young people’s societies on the plan of church 
conferences. This movement was inaugurated 
by the National Union two years ago, and to-day 
eight such organizations are actively at work in 
Massachusetts. Two of these have been formed 
since September: one in the Upper Connecti- 
cut Valley, mainly in Vermont and New Hamp- 
A sim- 
ilar movement has been started in Plymouth 
County, and gives promise of success in the 
near future. 

Massachusetts naturally lends itself best to 
this movement, as the unions are near enough 
together to make the meetings thoroughly suc- 
cessful. Still, similar gatherings are held at 
Chicago and Washington, and also at Pittsfield, 
Mass., with the Universalist young people. 
By their meetings these federations greatly 
strengthen the societies that belong to their fel- 
lowship, give material support to various benev- 
olent enterprises, and above all else are active 
in the formation of new unions in their own 
districts. 

The National Union itself is constantly active 
in extending its work into new churches and 
new fields. Two new unions have joined our 
organization this year, one at Yarmouth, 
Me., the other at the First Church, Philadelphia. 
Fourteen new societies have started,—Bridge- 
water, Brockton, Carlisle, Gloucester, Roslin- 
dale, Wellesley Hills, Winthrop, and Wol- 
laston, Mass., Syracuse and Troy, N.Y., Mont- 
clair, N.J., Jackson and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and Santa Ana, Cal. Two unions, Danvers 
and Turner’s Falls, Mass., inactive last year, 
have revived. 

But probably our most important undertaking 
for the extension of our work has been the trip 
of our special agent, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Billerica, Mass., who has brought our cause 
directly before churches where it is little known. 
During the first two weeks of December he 
addressed the young people of our churches in 
Germantown and Pittsburg, Pa., Jamestown 
and Ithaca, N.Y., Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio, 


Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., and Hamilton,,- 


Ont. He also visited Marietta, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago, Ill., where he extended the greetings of 
the National Union to earnest members. Asa 
direct result, a union has started at Jackson, 
and a society in Kalamazoo has changed its 
social aspects to follow more closely our lines 
of work. Such results well justify the second 
trip we are planning for Mr. Holmes in April 
over much the same territory. Thus surely are 
the young people doing their share of the 
missionary activity of our denomination. 

To sum up, then, the half-year’s work has 
brought forth the following results: two new 
unions for the national organization, fourteen 
new unions started, two unions revived, two 
new federations formed, bi-monthly meetings at 
national headquarters instituted, one Western 
trip successfully carried out and another under 
way. 

We believe in the work, because it brings our 
young people together in working fellowship, 
it trains them in church activities, it teaches 
them the responsibility they owe to other young 
people of our denomination and to the denom- 
ination as a whole; and thus we ask the loyal 


support of all our unions for the national organ- 
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ization, the interest of our ministers, and the 
active co-operation of our older friends, because 
we feel we are building a sure guarantee for the 
church of the future. 

FRANCES B. KEENE, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Thursday Lectures.—The Thursday lect- 
ure will be given as usual January 29, at 4.30 
o’clock in the First Church of Boston, corner 
of Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Dr. B. F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, will give an address on “William Penn 
and the Gospel of the Inner Light.” Miss 
Anne Miller Wood will sing two solos. These 
lectures are open to the public. 


Ministerial Union.—The next meeting of 
the Ministerial Union will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Monday, January 26, 
at 10.30 A.M. The address of the morning will 
be given by Rev. W. W. Fenn, his subject 
being “John Robinson.” At the close of the 
meeting a lunch will be served in the lower 
committee-room at 25 cents each. Leverett R. 
Daniels, Secretary. 


Merrimack Valley Unitarian Club.— 
The next dinner of this club will be held with 
the Unitarian church of Nashua, Rev. Her- 
bert Mott, minister, the last Thursday of Febru- 
ary, at 6.30 o’clock. Rev. Edward Cummings 
of Boston will be the principal speaker. The 
club derives its membership from men in the 
Unitarian churches of the Merrimack Valley 
from Concord, N.H., to Newburyport, Mass. 
Hon. G. Byron Chandler of Manchester is 
president; Hon. John F. Stark of Nashua, 
vice-president; Rev. George C. Wright of 
Lowell, secretary and treasurer. The Nashua 
church and the club extend invitations to the 
men of the Merrimack Valley churches to at- 
tend this dinner of the club and to unite with it. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


The Worcester Conference.—The thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Worcester Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
will be held January 28 and 29 with the First 
Unitarian Church, Clinton, of which Rev. J. C. 
Duncan is pastor. It will begin on Wednes- 
day evening at 7.30 P.M. with a religious service 
and preaching by Rev. W. H. Pierson of 
Somerville. On Thursday the devotional ser- 
vice will be conducted by Rev. E. F. Hayward, 
and after a half-hour business meeting an ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D. 
The Missionary Committee of the conference 
will report at eleven o’clock, and be followed 
by discussion. In the afternoon an address 
on “Our More Difficult Tasks” will be given 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.; and Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly of Worcester will lead the discus- 
sion. The closing address will be given by 
Rev. W. L. Walsh. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Federation.— 
The South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions held its first regular 
meeting at Lexington January t1. In spite of 
very stormy weather the attendance numbered 
one hundred and fifty in the afternoon and one 
hundred and sixty-five in the evening, and the 
meeting was characterized by very large delega- 
tions from the individual unions, by inspiring 
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addresses, and by enthusiasm and interest in 
the Federation movement. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, presi- 
dent; Mr. W. R. Greeley, vice-president; Mr. 
George B. Spurr, treasurer; and Miss Edith 
Melvin, secretary. Short speeches were made 
by Rev. George H. Badger and Mr. Earl C. 
Davis, and addresses given by Rev. Morgan 
Millar, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John. 


The New England Associate Alli- 
ance.— The midwinter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance was held January 
15, in the meeting-house of the First Religious 
Society of Roxbury. Three hundred and three 


people were present, representing fifty-eight 


Alliance Branches. Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., welcomed the delegates, and alluded to 
the fact that two hundred and sixty-six years ago 
a gathering of sixty women to hear Anne Hutch- 
inson was considered a disorder. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., spoke strongly of the obliga- 
tion of the Unitarians to accept the invitation to 
take part in the inter-denominational convention 
that meets next month in Chicago, to consider 
the betterment of Sunday-school teaching. 

Mrs. Lorin F. Deland then spoke upon 
“Church-going.” The view that church-going 
belongs to the past and the comfortable convic- 
tion that every one ought to go to church she 
set aside as too extreme to be considered, and 
then treated the question of church-going as one 
to be decided by individual needs. If the ob- 
jects of church-going be worship and instruction, 
we can readily see that the modern idea of per- 
sonal liberty is not completely in accord with 
them. Instruction is not desired: we allow the 
minister to preach to us to do our duty, but we 
do not wish him to say what that dutyis. Soul 
and God are standing face to face. The church 
depends on its ability to strengthen the soul and 
give courage for living. Experience has proved 
that it does contribute to growth in grace, so let 
the children be taken where they may find spirit- 
ualsustenance. It is on the basis of the higher 
expediency that church-going must rest. 

Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot’s paper on the same 
subject dwelt largely on the influence of steady 
church-going. The recognition of the spiritual 
life in the routine of the week is of greatest 
value. The regularity increases continuity of 
thought, and repetition strengthens spiritual im- 
pressions. Mrs. Eliot also emphasized the social 
influence of the church in standing for the true 
brotherhood of Jesus. The question, who is 
going to church should no more be asked than 
who is going to work or to school. Her own 
happy recollections of church-going in childhood 
strengthened her plea that children be taken to 
church. 

Mrs. Charles A. Lane of Hingham spoke on 
the “Relation of the Minister to his Parish.” 

She considered especially the attitude of the 
parish, and gave instances of amusing criticisms 
of the minister by his congregation. The need 
of greater friendliness is the weakness of many 
a parish. With the passing of old-fashioned 
pastoral visitations there must come a new 
relation of friendly understanding, otherwise 
ignorance and indifference will go hand in hand. 
In behalf of congregations she suggested to 
ministers that, while all cannot be brilliant, all 
can be brief. 

Mrs. William S. Morgan of Derby, Conn., 
spoke of the relation of a mission minister to 
his parish. Her enumeration of the many-sided 
demands that come to such a minister, and his 
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constant efforts to identify himself with the 
interests and pursuits of the individuals in his 
parish in order to win their friendship, and 
thereby find the opportunity to make his calling 
of real service to them, made a deep impression 
upon those who heard her. 

Alliance women should feel increased interest 
in the church of Derby now that they have 
heard upon what practical ideas its ideals are 
based. 5 

The last paper was by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 
Her theme was “The Ideal Minister,” and for 
her that ideal meant Rev. Nathaniel Hall of 
Dorchester. She spoke earnestly in behalf of 
the minister being something more than the 
preacher, and felt his influence was greatest as 
he lived among his people as a true pastor. 

The president, Mrs. Wells, the vice-president, 
Mrs. Frothingham, and many others took part 
in an earnest discussion of these questions, 
which showed strongly the interest in these 
vital subjects. 

After a vote of thanks to the Roxbury Al- 
liance the meeting was adjourned, and many 
stayed for the social luncheon hour. 

New York League of Unitarian 
Women—aA regular meeting of the New 
York League was held on Friday, January 2, 
at All Souls’ Church, New York, with the presi- 


Business Notices. 


Brunswick, Me.—The Star System is working finely 
here.—H. S. Wurman. Address all orders to Rev. A.C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Cheaper Each Year.—It is astonishing what reduc- 
tions in prices are effected each year in household furni- 
ture. Take the single illustration of chiffonniers. At 
the Paine Furniture warerooms in this city they have 
made a reduction of from $2 to $5 on nearly every grade 
of chiffonnier from the price of last year. It is a great 
saving for those who are purchasing this season. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


i wearers <tc RAS 
Deaths. 


At Mesding, 4th inst., Miss Eliza Maria Brown, aged 

ays. 

At Cambridge, roth inst., Martha M. (West) Emerton, 
widow of James Emerton of Salem, aged 8x yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 

Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Thursday Lectures 


AT THE 


FIRST CHURCH, BOSTON 


Corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets 
The next two Lectures in the course on 
‘s Pioneers of Religious Liberty ’’ will be: 


January 22. “Thomas Hooker and the Principle of 
Congregational Independency.” By Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker of New Haven. 

January 29. “William Penn and the Gospel of the 
Inner Light.” By Dr. B. F. Trueblood of 
Boston. 

The Lectures are open to the public, and are 

preceded by a musical program in charge of 

Mr. Arthur Foote. 

Ja geet respectable oan woman with an infant 
wants to assist with housework in a small family. 

Good home desired more than high wages. best refer- 

ences required. Address.““E. M. L.,” 27 Fayerte ST., 

Boston, Mass. 
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de nt, Mrs. Morehouse, in the chair, and ah at- 


tendance of nearly two hundred. The secretary 


read the minutes, gave a report of the last meet- 


ing of the executive board, and the names of 
fourteen new members of the league. The 
treasurer reported a balance on hand of $172.80. 
The Religious News report was given by Mrs. 
S. C. Beane, Jr. She spoke of the dedication of 
the church at Hackensack, N.J., of a special 
meeting of the Middle States Conference at 
Jamestown, N.Y., and of a plan to build a 
church in Schenectady. Mention was also 
made of the agitation in the Episcopal Church 
concerning a change of name, of the sale of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, of the Zionite 
movement, of the formation in London of a Jew- 
ish Union, and of the call issued by the Council 
of Seventy, closing her report with a eulogy of 
Frederick Temple, archbishop of Canterbury. 

For the Philanthropic News report Mrs. Bar- 
rows spoke of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, founded by Dr. Tuckerman, which 
takes in the work of the Boston churches as ap- 
plied to mission work. In Dr. Tuckerman’s 
time, she said, the same methods were employed 
as are used to-day in the settlements. Mrs. 
Barrows spoke specially of the Parker Memo- 
rial, now in charge of Mr. Wendte, which has 
kindergarten, mothers’ club and classes, of 
Morgan Chapel, formerly owned by the Metho- 
dists, and of the North End Mission. 

The president announced that the collection 
to be taken up would be given to the Flatbush 
church. This collection amounted to $40.28. 

The president urged hospitality and sociabil- 
ity during the luncheon hour, to which Mrs. 
Slicer cordially invited all to remain, 

Dr. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was then introduced. He 
gave a fine presentation of the work and aims 
of the Association, opening his remarks with 
the statement that “some people think there 
cannot be organization without autocratic gov 
ernment, but we are endeavoring to make 
freedom an efficient method, and are trying the 
novel experiment of democracy in religion, 
which means a purely voluntary system, self- 
government and self-taxation.” He spoke of 
the three young men, Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
Henry Ware, and James Walker, who in 1825 
Started the American Unitarian Association, 
which might have exésted, he said, but would 
have existed in sterility, had it not been for 
Henry W. Bellows, who founded the National 
Conference and the Ministers’ Institute. To 
these national societies have been added in 
later years three others,—the National Alliance, 
the Sunday School Society, and the Young 
People’s Union. © Dr. Eliot spoke of the many 
things these societies are trying to do together, 
—to quicken spiritual vitality, to encourage the 
missionary spirit, to provide a national head- 
quarters, and to build up endowments. He 
also spoke of the endeavor to influence the 
higher life of America by planting and main- 
taining Unitarian churches, and the thinking 
and living of young men and women by miin- 
taining Unitarian churches at the seats of the 
great universities. Dr. Eliot spoke of the sup. 
port given to the missions among the Scandi- 
navians, of the help to independent churches 
by making it plain that no Unitarian church 
has aright to be a failure, of the printing and 
distributing of tracts, pamphlets, and the Life 
and Works of Channing. They also aim, he 
said, to encourage the establishing and main- 
taining of schools under the auspices of the 
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denomination, to preserve honorable traditions 
and provide a place where parish records, ete., 
can be found, to recruit the liberal ministry 
and to improve methods of theological educa- 
tion, to aid in maintaining good schools in the 
South for the colored people, to sustain the 
Japanese work, to foster Christian unity, and 
to promote international fellowship among peo- 
ple of our faith in all lands. Dr. Eliot hoped 
that this statement would convince that inde- 
pendence is only serviceable in harness, and 
urged the members of the league to pledge 
themselves to this work with new courage and 
higher hope, that “men may have light, and 
have it more abundantly.” 

Miss Low, president of the National Alliance, 
followed, speaking of the organization of the 
Alliance; and Mrs. Davis, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Alliance, told of many ways in which 
that society had helped the Association. 

In response to a question by Mrs. Hooper, 
Dr. Eliot spoke of the publication department 
and of the half-dozen books published in the 
last year. 

Mrs. Nichols asked if Dr. Eliot thought that 
all had been done that could be done in the 
way of training teachers for the children. In 
reply he said that the Sunday School Society 
was much more efficient than ever before, but 
all agreed that this was one of the most difficult 
problems to solve. Information was asked for 
concerning the Scandinavian work, and Dr. 
Eliot told of the Scandinavian and Icelandic 
churches of the North-west. 

Mrs. Barrows spoke of a letter from the dean 
of a college in Constantinople where pupils 
sing in English. Unitarian hymnals had been 
sent there, which were paid for except for the 
sum of $15, which Mrs. Barrows asked might 
be contributed by individuals. 

On motion a rising vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given to Dr. Eliot “for giving this fine 
discourse and his valuable time.” 

Dr. Slicer read the hymn, “One holy church 
of God appears”; and the meeting adjourned to 
luncheon and the social hour. Clara F. 
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Bur ee’S Ga 
p Grow 
Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but have 


you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


[f not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 

- for 1903—so well-known as “The Leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalogue.” Itis an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and 
willbe sent FREE to planters everywhere; 
—to others upon receipt of 10 cents, which is 
less than cost per copy in quarter-million 
editions. Write TO-DAY. Do not delay! 
It is sufficient to address simply 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. «x. 
No. 2. T. 


My New Nercuror. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. Pals 
HE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. bac. 

CuurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. . 
THe JupGMentT: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rey. 
iifian R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. , 
Tue Breatu oF Lirz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

., JoszpH Priesttey: The Old Unitarianism and 

"the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuat O'crock 1s 1T IN RErIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sour witH Four Winpows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revyivats. we A Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. ingle copies, 
6 cents. 

THEoporE Parker’s Letter To a Younc 
MAN. socents per hundred. 


No. 2x. Tue THeorocy or THE Fururr. By Rev. 

Wheeler, Recording Secretary. ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
- hunared, 

No. 23. A Worxkinc THEorY In Eruics, By Rey. J.H. 


Churches, 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Rev. C. E. St. 
John will conduct the Wednesday noon service 
in King’s Chapel on January 28. 


Alameda, Cal.—Rev. John Alexander 
Cruzan occupied the pulpit of the Alameda 
Unitarian church onthe last Sunday in Decem- 
ber and the first Sunday of the new year. Mr. 
Cruzan, who has been for thirty years a Con- 
gregational minister, and for many years in ser- 
vice in the Pacific States and in Hawaii, has 
applied for admission to the Unitarian ministry. 
Mr, Cruzan has occupied a prominent position 
among his brethren. He was formerly the 
editor of the Pacific, the organ of the Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists for the Pacific States. 


Boise, Ida.—Rev. Wesley Haskell has re- 
signed his pastorate to go to the Pacific coast. 


Quincy, Ill.—Rev. Charles W. Pierson is 
now preaching temporarily in the Unitarian 
church. oa 


Salem, Ore.—Rev. Frank A. Powell has 
been chosen as the successor of Rev. William 
G. Eliot, and has already entered upon the 
ministry of that church. Mr. Powell joined our 
ministry from the Christian church last fall. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—First Unitarian Address Christian Register Association, 
Church: Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., late of -272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHort anp LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

38. Tue Unity oF THe Curistian Cuurcn. By 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

.29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

QF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
aon James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 
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Colorado Springs, began his ministry here on 
the first Sunday in January. 


Santa Cruz, Cal—Rev. Francis Watry 
recently of the Congregational denomination, 
has been called to the ministry of the new 
church, Mr. Stone being obliged to withdraw on 
account of pressure of official work as field 
secretary. Mr. Watry has been supplying the 
pulpit during the absence of Mr. Stone, and was 
cordially received. Mr. Stone will keep his 
residence in Santa Cruz for the present, but 
will commence work in new fields at once. 
The feeling in Santa Cruz toward the new 
church reminds one of the conditions which 
prevailed in New England in the time of 
Channing. So far the feeling is all on one side, 
and that is not the Unitarian side. 


Sherwood, Mich.—Unity Church, E. H. 
Barrett: The church at this place is in a pros- 
perous condition. The Alliance is well organ- 
ized. A rack has been placed in the church for 
holding literature for distribution. A church 
fair in December netted a handsome sum. A 
literary club has been organized, which adds to 
the social force of the society, and is helpful to 
the community. The new year bids fair to show 
much gain in intellectual and spiritual ways. 
Good feeling exists among the members, and all 
seem to recognize the value of co-operative 
work. 


Judge Fayette Smith. 


Judge Fayette Smith, whose funeral took 
place in the Unitarian church in Cincinnati on 
the sth inst., had spent his active mature years 
in this city, although for the last seven years 
he had lived in retired leisure in his native 
Greenfield, Mass. He was born in 1824, 
and came to Cincinnati in 1853. From 
the first he became a part of the Unit+rian 
church, and to the end of his residence was its 
generous supporter and the devoted friend of 
all its aims and activities. 

He came of a religious ancestry. His father 
was Rev. Preserved Smith of the Connecti- 
cut Valley; and the religious spirit was the 
inspiring force of that high integrity which 
made itself manifest to all who came to know 
him, as well as of his constancy to the church of 
his heart and intellect. The same lofty trust 
stood by him in many days of exceptional sor- 
row, such as comes to few men. In the course 
of these years he built up a successful legal 
practice, wherein his accurate learning and his 
fine principle gained the respect of the bar and 
of the rest of the intelligent community. For 
five years he was upon the Common Pleas 
Bench, and increased his reputation for solidity 
of wisdom. 

New England born men, who carry a certain 
reserve bordering upon want of emotion, are 
commonly supposed to derive it from the aus- 
terity of the Puritans; but, in fact, the Saxon 
stock, irrespective of theological opinions, has 
a prejudice against wearing its heart upon its 
sleeve, although in the deeps of many such a 
repressed soul is a tenderness which shows 
itself warmly enough in emergencies. Of this 
type was Judge Smith, whose intimates knew 
him as the most self-sacrificing of friends and 
the most sympathetic of counsellors. Although 
he did not reach the fullest longevity, he yet 
had won that which should accompany old age,— 
honor, love, friendship, and reverence for his 
essential nobility of nature. A simple, modest, 
upright man. G. A. T. 

CINCINNATI, 
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LOWEST YET. 


\ 2 each season. 


We are whittling down the cost of chiffonniers 


A reduction of $2 or $3 every year 


is good progress. 

Here is the same grade and style that you paid 
us $22 for last fall. 
to $17.50 this year. 

It is one of the finer grades, made of quartered 
white oak, with carved top and 
mirror of plate glass. 
The entire interior finish is of bird’s-eye maple, var- 
nished. The drawers are dust-proof, and run on the 
Clapp patent, which insures their easy operation. 
Burnished brass trimmings. 


Paine Furniture Co. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE 
48 Canal St., Boston 


And we have worked it down 


16-inch circular 
It has the long bow front. 


Steel casters. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’—Cuas. G. AmEs, iz 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. .. . Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.’—7he Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Inclusive God. 

2. The Living Wage. 

3. These Troubled Times. 
4. God’s Love in Man’s. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - . Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
. Religion and the Children. 
. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Talking. 
. What shall We do with Our [loney ? 
. Hearing. 
. Glad to be Alive. 
. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. 
Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 
11. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 
13. Il. The Problem of Evil. 
14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 
15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 
16. ‘‘The Working [an.’’ 
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(By Rev. Robert 


A Christmas Sermon, 


(By Rey. Robert Coll- 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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Pleasantrics. 


General: “I see here’s an article on ‘Revo- 
lution in the Mince Pie.’” Colonel: “That’s the 
kind of revolution you like to put down, I sup- 
pose, General ?”— Yonkers Statesman. 


Church: “What is your opinion of ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’?” Gotham: 
“Never tried it, but I guess I’ve sampled every- 
other kind of breakfast food.”— Yonkers States- 
man. 


Jack: “I’m not up on these things. Suppose 
a girl has sent you a very beautiful and artistic 
penwiper.” Tom: “Yes.” Jack: “Will she feel 
hurt if you spoil its appearance by using it or 
will she feel hurt if you don’t ?” 


A witty barrister was asked, on returning from 
circuit, how he had got on. “Well,” was the 
reply, “I saved the lives of two or three pris- 
oners.” “Then you defended them for mur- 
der?” “No,” was the rejoinder, “I prosecuted 
them for it.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


A Missouri editor is responsible for the fol- 
lowing. He asserts that at a recent church 
meeting in his town the master of ceremonies 
made the following announcement: “Miss Bates 
will sing ‘Oh that I had an angel’s wings, that 
I might rise and fly,’ accompanied by the min- 
ister.” 


“Are you the defendant?” asked a man in the 
court-room, speaking to an old negro. “No, 
boss,” was the reply. “I ain’t done nothing to be 
called names like that. I’se got a lawyer here 
who does the defensing.” “Then who are you?” 
“T’se the gentleman what stole the chickens.””— 
Green Bag. 


A youth of Hibernian extraction, in chopping 
wood with a hatchet one day, was so unfortu- 
nate as to graze the thumb of his left hand with 
which he was steadying the piece of kindling 
he was splitting. Ruefully gazing at the in- 
jured member, he remarked, “Begorra, it was 
a good thing that I didn’t have hold of the 
handle with both hands, or I’d have cut it off 
for sure.” 


“What church do you belong to?” asked a 
friend once of Senator Matt Carpenter. “I don’t 
belong to any.” “Why don’t you joinone?” “I 
don’t want to. None exactly suits my views.” 
‘What one would you join if you were to feel 
forced to a choice?” “The Catholic, by all 
means.” “And why the Catholic?” “Because 
they have a purgatory, and that’s a motion for a 
new trial.” — Exchange. 


A Canadian named Casey was appointed to a 
government place. Technically, it had to be 
held by a lawyer, which Casey was not. The 
Benchers of the Law Society, however, under- 
took to obviate the technicality. “Well, Casey,” 
said the examiner, “what do you know about 
law, anyway?” “To tell the truth,” replied the 
candidate, “I don’t know a single thing.” The 
examiner reported in his affidavit “that he had 
examined Mr. Casey as to his knowledge of the 
law; and, to the best of his information and be- 
lief, he had answered the questions that he had 
put to him correctly.” The aspirant was there- 
upon admitted.—Zaw ores. 
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setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
RULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ch. Organs 


E OOK & 
ASTINGS Wo. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


AU HILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


)) Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
All Sizes. Latest Improvements, Falr Prices. 


WATERVLIET, 


i NEELY & C a West Troy, N. ¥. 
est Quality Copper an n C 

CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 

THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Meneecly 1826. 


FREE LOTS to build on and other beinaiits, to settlers 


of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine ead stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian cuareh 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 


65 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [January 22 1903 


To Deaf People 


. Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 

It is held egaznst¢ the ear—not inserted. 

I am willing to send the Otophone for 
a three day’s FREE TRIAL. y 

Write for illustrated Brice list showing 
styles for church use, and for conversation, 
and containing strong testimonials. 
Please address Department E 


e 


Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


r25 West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
650 Madison Ave., New York, St. Paul, Minn, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


DOMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


“FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
Boston to Mediterranean 


Noew,20n gland oii sucess sss cksideua sche Paneer’ Feb. 28 
Common wealth........ cuabe'e via Ske whew Feb. 14, Mar. 28 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


| For Fine and- 
Medium Writ- 
Ing =313, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. Fy 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts-1008, 1071, 1083, 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertirraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, 
The Allen School. sth year Sept. 24, r90a. 


see ne teacher to six pupils, 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with ere ee and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MasTErR, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, ‘Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


JOHN H.PRay & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


a 


